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The results that will be attained toward 
extension of trade with foreign nations by 


The Philadelphia Exposition 
of Manufactures 


are incalculable; drawing together, as it 
will, representatives from every clime for the 
purpose of comparison of products of the 
World with those of our own country. 

It may be said, too, that results from 
advertising in 


a R ECOR D 








are incalculable, at least advertisers are giving unsolicited 
testimony to that effect from time to time. 

Average circulation in June, 1899, 185,780 copies daily; rate, 
25c, per line; £43.351 
copies Sunday, rate, ROUTT & CO. 

20. per line. No. 1122 BETZ BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA....Jane. 20thee--- 189¢ 


The Reoord, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:- 

To our 40 line ad., appearing in "The Reoora,” seressiaeas our 
mining propertise, we received a reply from Rotterdam, Holland, which we 
enclose. The advertisement appeared but five times, yet it brought 
replies from all over the State, and from several Western States, 

Never before in our experience have we received European 
replies, though we have frequently used the largest metropolitan 

ilies. 


Very truly yours, 


The Record Pub. Co. kp 
Philadelphia. pei 
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une 
little longer | 
than usual. 


That we possess facilities for making 
advertising in Street Cars most profitable 
for the advertiser is a fact which does not 
deperd upon our mere “say so.” 

Of course, our long and successful ex- 
perience counts for much; having our own 
writers, designers and engravers and 
printers likewise comes in valuable to 
our clients, but the greatest value lies in 
the fact that we control the most profit- 
able territory. 

Our knowledge of most profitable 
markets—the wisdom in our selection of 
profitable fields—enables us to put the 
advertiser intoa DEMANDING market 
where immediate results are possible. 

The advertiser who takes advantage 
of what we have tried and tested saves 
the money that must otherwise go into 
experimenting. 

Our talk is a little longer than usual 
this week, but we have told only a little 
of our exclusive advantages. Can’t we 
come and tell you, ‘face to face,” the 
balance of the facts ? 








us Mulford & Petry Company | 
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ENTERED AS SKCOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YorK, N. Y., Post-OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893. 


VoLt. XXVIII. NEW YORK, 


"ONG ISLAND oo ROAD AD- 
VERTISING. 


HOW THE RAILWAY THAT COVERS 
LONG ISLAND IS BROUGHT AND 
KEPT TO PUBLIC ATTENTION. 

The advantages of Long Island are 
just beginning to be appreciated. This 
is largely due to the efforts of the 
present management of the Long Isl- 
and Railroad Company, whose aim it 
is to benefit the island in every possi- 
ble way. Such a policy benefits the 
company also, for, 
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on a ferry-boat, and the remainder in a 
cab on the way to a pressing appoint- 
ment of that official’s. 

“Anything which can help the island, 
we are in for,” said he, “and Mr. Bald- 
win and Mr. W. F. Potter, general 
superintendent, are the sources whence 
springs this spirit.” 

And so whether Mr. Fullerton is 
lecturing on good roads, arranging for 
an editorial convention, writing a story 
for the syndicate press about the capt- 
ure of a whale at Amagansett, con- 

structing a wind 





curious as it 
seems, Long Isl- 
and is the Long 
Island Railroad, 
and the Long Isl- 
and Railroad is 
Long Island. Had 
the earlier man- 
agement of the 
road been as en- 
terprising as the 
present, the ap- 
preciation of the 
island’s beauties 
and advantages 
would have been 
a matter of long 
ago. As it is, the 
company is deter- 
mined to make 
amends by mak- 
ing every effort 
to spread abroad 








shield to test the 
speed of a cyclist 
behind a train or 
placing anad ina 
magazine, it is all 
done, as he main- 
tains, for the good 
of the island, and 
hence will inure 
to the benefit of 
the road. 

“So little is re- 
ally known about 
the island in com- 
parison to what 
should be known, 
that our advertis- 
ing is largely a 
campaign of edu- 
cation,” said he. 
“Tf all its advan- 
tages had been 
impressed on the 








th e facts. The H.B 
president is fond 

of saying that the island and the com- 
pany constitute a single body; the rail- 
road is the bony structure, or skele- 
ton, and the president and officers of 
the road are the mind and nervous 
system. 

The liberal advertising policy of the 
company to-day was detailed by Mr. 
H. B. Fullerton, special agent passen- 
ger department, to a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK, who caught him, as it 
were, upon the fly, recently. The in- 
terview was given by Mr. Fullerton 
partly in that gentleman’s office, partly 


3. FULLERTON, 


public properly 
twenty and thirty 
years ago, I’ll warrant that go per cent 
of New York’s suburban popuiation 
would be living here. And further- 
more, Long Island’s steady dwellers 
would be four times their number. 
The roads long ago, instead of as now, 
would have been made ideal. It is 
only of late that the railroad has been 
equipped with ninety-pound steel rails, 
that it has been cinder-ballasted and 
that hard coal is burned. 

“ Talking about the island, the com- 
monest facts are not generally known. 
Who knows, for instance, that our two 
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lakes—two and three-quarters and one 
and a half miles long—are pure, fresh 
water without apparent inlet or outlet ? 
They are fed by channels under the 
sound, from rivers in New Hampshire 
and Vermont; by analysis the same 
water. Who knows that we export 
delicate vegetables, such as asparagus, 
as far west as Chicago, that we have 
trout as plentiful and fine as any in the 





shore. Its total mileage is over 400 
miles, its longest branch is 134, the 
main line 94. It has no less than 15 
branches. During the summer—for, 
of course, the bulk of our business is 
then—we run 1,200 trains daily, the 
greatest number ever operated by any 
road. This without counting certain 
extra and special trains.” 

“ About your advertising, Mr. Fuller- 


LONG ISLAND 


New York State’s Only Sea Coast. 
Atlantic Oceana Long Island Sound, 250Miles 
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Wonderfully Varied Natural Attractions for Rest or Recreation, 


SOUTH SHORE—The Atlantic Ocean, Sand Dunes. | 


Perfect Beaches, Surf Bathing, Quaint Villages, Wind 


Fishing and Shooting. 
GOOD peg ye from which quarter comes 
ver. 


NORTH SHORE—Beautiful Harbors, Hills and 


Mills, Pines and Elms, Constant Parade of Ocean Steam. | O2!es Dense Woods and Rolling Meadow Land, 


ers, Great South Bay, Still Water Bathing, Safe Sailing, | 


Superb Views of Long Island Sound and its Iniets, 


the breeze, it is made pure and bracing by stretches of waters it 


GOOD WATER---™2"y Lakes fed by subterranean streams, artesian wells, together with perfect drainage afforded by 


gravel beds Iving below the soil. 


GOOD ROA DS--- miles of Macadam Roads built tn Queens and Nassau countiss alone. Improved Roads and Cycle 
Paths in Suffolk county well cared for every year. Picturesque drives through the woods and along shore, 


YACHTING. | GOL 


Every nature, every taste satisfied. 


FOR COACHING, RIDING 


F. | CYCLING 


} Heal links with Scottish characteristics.! A veritable paradise, level roads or superb coast. 


AND DRIVING—PERFECT. 


Fast Trains, New Equipment, Hard Coal Burning Engines, Dustless Roadbed, Cinder Ballasted and Oil Sprinkled. 


For books giving full information, send stamps to cover postage. 


Long Island (Descriptive, illustrated) -............cceeceeeeeceee 
Unique Long Island (An Art Work of Photographic Reproductions) 


THE LONG ISLAN 


Offices Long Island City. 
A REDUCED REPRODUCTION OF 


world, that one of our many duck 
farms raises 23,000 ducks by incuba- 
tion in a year, that every afternoon a 
cool breeze sweeps over the island 
from southwest,that every breeze which 
strikes it must blow from across water ? 

“ But about the road itself. It is 
the only coast line in the State of New 
York having 250 lines of track along 


6c | Summer Homes (List of Hotels, Boarding Houses, etc.)... 4¢ 
Sc | Cyclists’ Paradise (Road Map, Routes, Distances, etc...... 2c 


D RAILROAD CO, 


H, M. SMITH, Traffic Manager. 
WB FULLERTON, Sp. Agt. Pass. Dept, 


A NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT. 


ton. How much 1s your expenditure ?” 

“It would be impossible to tell you 
that offhand. TI can only give you an 
approximate figure on the one item of 
outlay for space in publications and 
brochures and booklets. This leaves 
out of reckoning the much larger 
amounts of regular printing, of post- 
ers—an immense item—and of a dozen 
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other schemes of publicity which are 
charged independently or otherwise. 
But merely on those spoken of it runs 
way over $100,000. We make no ap- 
propriation. We can not do so at the 
beginning of the year—the contingen- 
cies rise and we meet them.” 

“How do you conduct your cam- 
paign ?” 

“ Long Island is honeycombed with 
summer resorts. The population of 
many of our communities doubles in 
summer, some even treble. Conse- 
quently the greater part of our adver- 
tising is aimed at the summer sojourn- 
er. The first thing we do is to start a 
preliminary campaign in daily and 
country papers. We advertise in pa- 
pers as far west as Omaha and in many 
sections of the South, for we draw 
largely from these sources. In con- 
junction with this we select a great 
number of other publications—the 
magazines, the religious press, fashion 
papers and representative publications 
of many other classes, including all the 
high-class sporting papers, such as Ow?- 
vvg and, of course, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Youth’s Companion.” 

“ And your space in these ?” 

“ A quarter-page is preferred. We 
run to epigrams in these and have one 
excellent one, ‘Good air, good water, 
good roads.’ You have no idea how 
effective that phrase has been.” 

“Don’t you have reading notices, 
too ?” 

“ Yes, liberal ones, too. Always put 
one out in connection with any new 
ad. And when we use such in the 
daily or country press always aim to 
get it on the front page, even if it does 
bear the three stars. We don’t use 
reading notices in the magazines, how- 
ever, but incidentally in such as Kel- 
logg’s Lists.” 

“In the meanwhile you have pre- 
pared for inquiries ?” 

“Oh, yes. We have a comprehen- 
sive lot of booklets for this purpose. 
The first of these is our ‘summer 
homes,’ giving a complete list of hotels 
and boarding-houses on the island, to- 
gether with all relevant information. 
This is not only distributed, in reply 
to inquiry, but also through summer 
resort bureaus. We follow this up by 
three additional brochures. The first 
is ‘Cyclist’s Paradise,’ an elaborate 
road-map of Long Island, giving dis- 
tances from all points to all other 
points, the best routes to all places, 
short cuts, condition of roads, etc. 
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Furthermore, it tells of all prominent 
hotels which can and are willing to 
care for large parties of wheelmen. 
Then comes our regulation railroad 
book, ‘ Long Island,’ copiously illus- 
trated and giving much general infor- 
mation. The last of our brochures is 
called ‘Unique Long Island,’ and 
contains absolutely no reading. It con- 
sists of a series of half-tone reproduc- 
tions of island scenes, not retouched, 
but faithful to nature.” 

“ Do you key your advertising ?” 

“ We make no attempt to. Never- 
theless, most inquirers—fully 75 per 
cent—state the ad which has impelled 
them to write. And we go no further 
with them than to see that all our lit- 
erature is placed in their hands.” 

“Do you use any other of the con- 
ventional mediums ?” 

“Only ‘L’ road stations, both in 
New York and Brooklyn. Not cars, 
nor walls, nor the usual other media. 

3ut we supply the syndicates with 
many stories, which, while they mahe 
no mention of the road, pertain to the 
island, are of interest and do as much 
good as though we paid for them. 
There is always something going on 
during summer at Rockaway, at Coney 
Island or at some other resort—there 
are county and country fairs, there are 
yachting and other aquatic events, 
there are all sorts of ‘meets,’ we have 
half a dozen tracks, besides whales, 
ducks and trout; the stories of our 
oysters and clams and scallops are al- 
ways acceptable and accepted, and cy- 
cling and good roads on Long Island 
fill columns upon columns of the syn- 
dicate press service. And then come 
our posters. I wouldn’t dare to tell 
you how many are put out in a season 
—lI’d tax your credulity. Bear in 
mind the one fact that the Long Isl- 
and Railroad System means the Island, 
and you can appreciate the rationale 
of our policy. I dare not go further 
into details, for I am afraid I have al- 
ready taxed your space. If we went 
into the subject, item by item, and 
made this a serial story to run through 
a dozen issues, I could give you a just 
conception of our advertising and our 
advertising policy.” 

J. W. SCHWARTz. 
is 
“ PUSH.” 

It is a significant fact that many a business 
man who has made a success in life by reason 
of his indomitable energy has the secret of his 


climb written on the office door.— 7he A dver- 
tising Man. 
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ADVERTISING IN BRITISH 
INDIA. 


A correspondent of Prinrers’ 
InK sends the following commu- 
nication about advertising in In- 
dia: 

The other day I was looking 
over a recent copy of the Pioneer, 
a daily paper published in Allaha- 
bad, British India. It is a 28- 
page paper, with a type measure 
of 18x11 inches, fairly well printed 
and very interesting to an Ameri- 
can because of the peculiarity of 
its advertising pages. 

One of the most remarkable 
features,.for a daily newspaper, 
is that a majority of the ads are 
from gun or sporting firms or 
about horses. The very first ads 
seen in the paper are on the sev- 
enth page, and consist of onebirth, 
one death, and one marriage, and 
a sub-head to the caption reads: 
“No notice under this head can be 
inserted unless accompanied by 
a fee of two rupees.” From which 
we see that it costs an American 
dollar to advertise a birth, death 
or marriage in India. 

Following these small ads comes 
a column of “Cordite Ammuni- 
tion. “Polo Saddles,” and lawn 
tennis goods, and a whole column 
is devoted to “Fishing Tackle” for 
the “Punjaub Rivers, the Kumaon 
Lakes and Kashmir.’ Then we 
have half-page advertisements of 
Mauser rifles and Bergmann pis- 
tols, and another half-page of 
“Enameled Campware,” the illus- 
trations of which show “Cooking 
Pots,” “Carbon Pocket Filters,” 
“Charcoal Carriers,” “Tiffin Car- 
riers” and “Havelock Canteens.” 
These are advertised by Murray & 
Co., of Lucknow, “with branches 
at Karachi and Naini Tal.” 

Then comes an entire page of 
shipping ads, hotels and summer 
resorts, followed by a column or 
two of educational ads, and these 
are mostly from England or the 
Continent. I notice Martell’s 
brandy and Dewar’s Scotch whis- 
ky generously advertised, but the 
wines are from a Bombay house. 
Patent medicines are fairly rep- 
resented, and include Dr. Wat- 
son’s Liver Pills, ‘‘Paparidine”’ 
for indigestion, ‘“Therapion,” 
Keating’s Worm Tablets, Beech- 
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am's Pills and Wilkinson’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Then there is the Im- 
perial Blood and Liver Mixture, 
Cholera Mixture, Papayetta, Euca- 
lyptus Honey and Chiropodium— 


a series of preparations put out 
by Smith, Stanistreet & Co., of 
Calcutta. 


Almost every page has sporting 
ads sandwiched in somewhere, and 
they undoubtedly preponderate. 
Cigars and wedding cakes are ad- 
vertised side by side, then bicy- 
cles, horse blankets, revolvers, 
saddles, and a whole lot more 
sporting goods. Jeffery, the gun- 
maker of Queen Victoria, has a 
quarter page opposite the Humber 
Cycles. Manton’s Smokeless Car- 
tridges have a quarter page next 
to the “Crown Prince” Cigarettes. 
Houses representing music, jew- 
elry and the banking business oc- 
cupy most of the rest of display 
advertising. 

3ut it is when we come to the 
small want ads that we notice the 
great difference between our own 
advertising and that done in In- 
dia. The examples given here- 
with give an idea of these. 


W ANTED 


Khairagarh State, pay 
per mensem. Apply to ii. THE MA 
SA\HIB BAHADUR, the Feudatory oat “of 
Khairagarh, District Raipur, C. P. 
(4368- 
\ TANTED—By the_ renictpal 
Multan—A SKCRETARY 
risin to Rs. 300 Apply, stating aye 
cations, ete., to the President 
mittee, Multan appoenns made before 
7th May, 1899 NARSINGH DAS, 
Ac ting Secretary Multan Munie ipality. 
1) 11 may 





A female hospital. assistant for the 
from a . 





d) 10 may 
C ‘ommittee, 
Ks. 2 


qualifi- 
Vunie iyve al Com- 


(4522 


Notice. 
i SQUIRED for the Mee me College, Fooey the 
5th July, 1899,a PRO SOR of SANSKRIT, 
who ames be a graduate of an Indian University, 
and have a good knowledge of l!nglish and Sans: 
krit. Salary Rs 70 per mensem.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, Meerut College 
(4436—f-sn-w) 10 may 





ucknow. 
] yEPOT FOR SALE of JAIL GOODS open daily 
8to6P.M., 1, Church Mission Road— Burmese 
Carving, Carpets, Durries Mattings, &e., &e.— 
Apply to SUPERINTENDEN 
(4375 —w-sn) 2 july 


QT. ASAPH, Landour, two-storied, dry, lizht, 
‘ comfortable, three bow windows, snow view, 
delicious air, four large, four small, four bath 
rooms. Rent Rs. 700,—Address D-i01, Pioneer 
Press, Allahabad. (4497—sn-w- f) 21 _may_ 


The Long-Sought ‘Boon. 
OUR Patent Silent Self-lubricating Punkah 

Pulleys, economical and ornamental, sim 
ple and _ everlasting, An old punksh-wallah 
writes: * Ultun pultun sub kureanah; ee ab 
goot pulley payah.”—Apply to J. H. _ oon & 
CO., Aligarh, § -W. P., India 154—w) 


For Sale. 


age of 7 off, handy polo pony,trap- 
pigsticker, good all-round pony. 
Believed sound. Price, Ks 500. Soid as owner 
ean not get polo._Apply to k.de M. HUMPH- 
RIES, C. 8., Bulandshahr. 

(4404—th-sn-w) 10 may 





13-3, 


G, A. ~ 
erand_ 
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The Sun 


: Through 
Amy Other 
Denolly 
Publication 























Address, 


THE SUN, New York. 
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RIDER-ERICSSON PUBLICITY. 
The 





Rider-Ericsson Engine Com- 
pany, of Cortlandt Street, New 
York, are liberal users of space in 
many publications, including several 
of the popular monthlies. When 
PRINTERS’ INK’s representative called 
upon them, he was referred to Mr. 
W. M. Sayer 

“Mr. Sayer, are you not compara- 
tively new advertisers?” 

“Not by any means. The Rider- 
Ericsson Engine Company was formed 
by the consolidation of two well- 
known old houses, who were both 
liberal advertisers in their days. These 
were the Delamater Iron Works and 


22 





our Rider and 


sian), 





New York. 


32 Cortlandt St., 
40 North Seventh St., 


Philadelphia. 
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As we are frequently asked whether 


Pumps are arranged for pumping from 
deep wells (both open wells and arte- 
we show here the engines ar- 
ranged for doing this kind of work. 
The Rider and the Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumps are as well adapted for deep- 
well work as when used for pumping 
from cisterns, rivers, 


For further information 
send for Catalogue ‘‘O 
store. Call and see enginesin operation. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE CO., 


86 Lake St., 








season, we use quarter pages mostly. 
At present, half and full pages.” 

“You key your advertising ?” 

“We attempt to do so—mainly by 
adopting different catalogue numbers 
for each of our list. But we do not 
find this very effective, averaging only 
about thirty per cent of all inquiries. 
Still, this is sufficient to aid us very ma- 
terially in the selection of our media.” 

“Do you circularize to others be 
sides inquirers ?” 

“Oh, yes; we have our lists. 

“ And send them—” 

“ All sorts of advertising literature, 
a full complement of it, including oc 
casional fac-simile letters.” 
ws “Do you wu indulge i in reading notices? 


” 





Ericsson Hot Air 


or springs. 


” to the nearest 





Chicago. 239 Franklin St., 
692 Craig St., 


Boston. 
Montreal. P. Q. 





the Rider Engine Co. When they 
combined, two years ago, I had been 
with one of them a full quarter of a 
century, and it had been an advertiser 
during the entire period.” 

“ What kind of advertising did you 
do?” 

“ Always used the magazines, and 
use them still. All sorts of publica- 
tions and trade journals too, to the 
best trade—people owning country 
houses, stock farmers, owners, 
including livery stablemen, hotels, flor- 
ists and so on. Then, too, our pumps 
and appliances are for parks and cem- 
eteries. There is practically no limit 
to the classes of our consumers.” 

What space do you employ ?” 

“In the winter. which is out of our 


horse 





“Not nearly as frequently or as 
freely as they are offered to us. Our 
reading notices always actually contain 
some information or news which is of 
actual interest to people at large.” 

J. W. SCHWARTz. 
o> 
BEN BOLT. 
A clothier in Omaha, Neb., adapts 

Bolt” to his purposes as follows : 


h! Don’t you remember the Clothier, Ben 
y 


* Ben 


Bolt, 
Who sold you that outfit so brown ? 
The price was so cheap and the suit was so fine 
*T was talked of all over the town. 
In that same old place where you bought it, 
Sen Bolt, 
We are neither obscure or unknown, 
We can fit you again with a brown, black or 


ay, 
And onal Trilby will call you her own. 
J. FLYNN & CO., Clothiers. 
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THE DAILY 


has reached a larger circulation 
than any other daily south of 
Washington. The average daily 
circulation during 1898 was 


30,056. 





A Seem ani ecenesag “Pa one 





At least ten thousand more than 
any other Southern daily. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY 


has an average circulation of 
26,000, 


and is growing rapidly. 

The Journat is the exponent 
of the most conservative and in- 
telligent sentiment of the South. 

Advertising rates are reason- 
able. Ask 


THE S.C. BECKWITH AGENCY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 




















THE DISGUISED AD. 
By Leroy Fairman. 

A large number of advertisers evi- 
dently believe an ad to be something 
in the nature of a bitter pill, and that in 
order to get it down the public throat 
you must supply it with a heavy coat 
of sugar. These people strain every 
nerve to make their ads appear like 
something else. The more extraneous 
and irrelevant matter they can make 
you read before you discover that you 
are reading an ad, the more successful 
the ad is supposed to be. 

There is less sense in this practice 
than thereis in most nonsense. When 
a man is in the clutches of consump- 
tion, for instance, is it necessary to tell 
him all about what Dewey did before 
you can interest him in your lung cure? 
If a man wants to buy a refrigerator 
can’t you tell him about yours without 
prefacing your remarks by a disserta- 
tion on the progress of civilization in 
the South Sea Islands? 

The theory is that people won’t read 
ads unless they are tricked into it, but 
that if you can once get their atten- 
tion through some deception, you can 
sell them your goods. 

This theory is all wrong. People are 
intensely interested in ads which tell 
about the things they need or desire. 
But if you cover up your claims with 
a bushel of guff you not only weaken 
them but raise a doubt as to their 
truthfulness. For the public is apt to 
argue that if a man is a fakir in his 
ads that his goods are a fake. 

The soul of the man who finds that 
the interesting article he is reading is 
an advertisement in disguise is invari- 
ably filled with disgust. Even if he 
were a possible customer of yours he 
will be more than likely to become an 
actual customer of your competitor. 

Another thing: If a man would not 
read your ad if he knew it was an ad, 
he will cease reading it the moment 
he finds out that it is an ad. You 
aren’t anything ahead. On the con- 
trary, you have paid advertising rates 
for miscellaneous reading matter. 

The people whose attention you 
want are those who are interested in 
your goods. Such people are ready 
and eager to read what you have to 
say. Ifyou come right out and say it 
- in bold type they will read it. If you 
disguise it as reading matter they will 
probably skip it and read the ad of 
the man who isn’t afraid to come right 
out and say his say. 
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You may argue that if your ads are 
“blind” they will be read by many 
who are not interested in your goods 
enough to read advertising which they 
know is advertising. What good does 
that do you? Such people won’t buy. 
People buy things because they want 
them, not because you want to sell. 

Depend upon it, if your goods meet 
a public want, there are people enough 
willing to the point of eagerness to 
learn all about them. And those peo- 
ple can be reached and influenced by 
announcements that start right in to 
give an account of what they repre- 
sent, without the addition of any ver- 
bal apple sauce. 

ices 
WHERE DISTANCE LENT ENCHANT- 
MENT TO THE VIEW. 

** Walking along the street the other day,’ 
said Mr. Tankleby, “I saw in the distance a 
sign which read : 


ICE COLD BEER 


; ICE COLD BEER ; 
: ON DRAUGHT, : 
: FREE $ 
° HOT AND COLD LUNCH, ° 


A NEWSPAPER PUFF. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF NEWS- 
PAPER ENTERPRISE. 


Daniel Webster died on Satur- 
day, October 24, 1852, and his 
death was one of the first events 
to which the newspapers did time- 
ly justice. It was in reporting 
this news that the use of heavy 
headlines was begun. The long 
descriptive headlines of the pres- 
ent, printed in bold-faced type, 
did not come into fashion, how- 
ever, until a much later period. 
The first page of reading matter 
in the average issue of the New 
York Herald in 1865, just before 
the close of the Civil War, con- 
tained only headlines of single- 
column width and in length not 
more than half a column. The 
art of writing headlines had not 
yet developed, and they had not 
yet gained the importance which 
pequsred specially trained persons 
to write them. To-day whole 
pages nearly are consumed with 
headlines as the importance of 
the news may in the opinion of 
the editor require, and every large 
newspaper employs one or more 
persons whose chief business it 
is to epitomize the news and write 
it in epigrammatic language. 

_ avy headlines were invented 
mainly for the convenience of the 
reader. Once having learned 
how to read a newspaper, one may 
acquaint one’s self with the essen- 
tial news of a given day by quickly 
scanning the headlines, and by a 
process of quick discrimination 
separate the good from the bad, 
the essential from the non-essen- 
tial, and learning all that is desired 
of the lesser things from such a 
process devote the necessary time 
to the news of real importance. 
There are headlines of many dif- 
ferent sorts employed to-day, but 
like all legitimate inventions this 
has become somewhat perverted in 


its use. The bold, descriptive 
headlines have their legitimate 
place in journalism, if the so- 


called “scare heads” have not. 
The interview which is to-day 
an established feature of Ameri- 
can journalism was first employed 
as a vehicle for news by the New 
York Herald in 1859. Following 


the John Brown raid at Harper’s 
Ferry, 


the Herald sent a reporter 
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to call on Gerrit Smith, at his 
home in Peterborough. This 
noted character discussed the mat- 
ter, with which he was concerned, 
most freely. The result wasaterse- 
ly written story of the conversa- 
tion, a published interview, which 
attracted immediate and _ wide- 
spread attention. Thus the pro- 
cess of interviewing was begun. 

In these times, when the eye of 
the business world is focused with 
daily regularity on the financial 
centers of the country, when thou- 
sands of tickers momentarily re- 
cord the rise or fall of stock, and 
innumerable other agencies are at 
work supplying information that 
is vital to our economic life, it 
is interesting to look back and 
note the beginning of the system 
of financial reporting. It was in 
1835, when the New York Herald 
was first established, that the elder 
Bennett began the publication of 
the ‘money articles.” They were 
the first reports from Wall Street, 
and constituted an innovation not 
only in the newspaper but in our 
financial history. They were pub- 
lished irregularly at first but soon 
appeared as a daily feature of the 
Herald, forming the first reports 
of the kind in America. 

The beginnings of newspaper il- 
lustration date back to 1835, when 
the New York Herald pictured 
the Merchant's Exchange in New 
York. A few years later the same 
paper devoted a whole page to a 
crude picture of General Jackson’s 
funeral procession. The same 
period witnessed the publication of 
the first war maps. When the 
Canadian Rebellion centered for 
the time on Navy Island, near 
Niagara Falls, the Herald printed 
a map of the locality. This was 
in 1838, and now, at this distance 
from the Spanish-American war, 
it is not difficult to recall the pro- 
fusion of war maps which our 
newspapers presented. 

As it led in many other things, 
so did the Herald contain the first 
regular European correspondence. 
The arrival of the pioneer steamer 

“Sirius” demonstrated the suc- 
cess of the application of steam to 
navigation on the Atlantic and 


when the steamer returned in 1838 
it carried the proprietor of the 
Herald. Once on the other side, 
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with characteristic enterprise Mr. 
Bennett arranged for the first 
European newspaper correspond- 
ence, which was _ subsequently 
printed continuously in his paper. 

The limitations of space will not 
permit reference here to all the 
important beginnings of this peri- 
od, but I may briefly describe one 
other innovation which was lit- 
tle short of a revolution in news- 
paper enterprise. In the _ early 
thirties it was the custom to hold 
the annual meetings of many im- 
portant religious societies in New 
York. Beyond a few small items 
chronicling the mere facts which 
appeared in the newspapers and 
the brief editorial utterances of 
the religious press, these meet- 
ings received no public comment. 
Again Bennett — revolutionized 
newspaper methods by reporting 
the meetings withsuch fullnessand 
in such painstaking detail that he 
immediately provoked the hostility 
of the pulpit, the religious press, 
and his less energetic rivals. 

Bennett was denounced andcon- 
demned from many high places. 
He persevered, however, and year 
after year the Herald contained 
more extensive and better reports 
of religious gatherings, until fi- 
nally other newspapers adopted 
the same policy, and it was ob- 
served that the new and increased 
publicity given religious meetings 
was having its effect in larger 
contributions and increased at- 
tendance. Then the tide turned 
and in the end Bennett was ac- 
corded popular appreciation for 
his initiative. 

Our newspapers are peculiarly 
and typically American. They re- 
flect with measurable accuracy the 
national spirit and character. They 
have borrowed a little from the 
European press, but in the main 
they have established their own 
standards, wrought their own re- 
sources, in short created a jour- 
nalism which has no _ prototype 
anywhere in the world to-day. 

In the early thirties, the news- 
paper had no business status. It 
was not commonly regarded as a 
legitimate business calling and as 
a profession journalism was not 
counted in the reckoning. To-day 
the newspaper establishment is 
among the foremost of our com- 





mercial properties, the newspaper 
press is one of the most vital of 
our social institutions, and jour- 
nalism occupies the status of an 
honorable and remunerative pro- 
fession. 

In 1835 James Gordon Bennett 
established the New York Herald 
on the basis of a capital of $500 
and a harsh and bitter newspaper 

experience of fifteen years. Be- 
dete his death he is said to have 
refused $3,000, ooo for the proper- 
ty. The New York Sun brought 
$250,000 in 1849, and dur- 
ing the editorship of the late 
Charles A. Dana more than one 
offer of nearly three million dol- 
lars was made for it. Mr. Dana 
himself left an estate valued at 
more than a million dollars. which 
represented only a partof the prof- 
its of the Sun during his term. 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer in 1883 paid 
$350,000 for the New York IlVorld, 
which is now considered one of 
the most valuable newspaper prop- 
erties in the country and probably 
could not be purchased for ten 
times its cost. 

The daily and weekly newspa- 
pers of the United States, accord- 
ing to the fairly accurate returns 
of the census, represent an invest- 
ment of $126,269,885. The reve- 
nues in 1890 from the two chief 
sources were about equally de- 
vided between advertising and 
subscriptions, the aggregate being 
$143,585,448. It has been estimated 
that the gain in advertising re- 
ceipts between 1880 and 1890 was 
about eighty-two per cent, and 
if this ratio has continued—it has 
more than likely increased—the re- 
ceipts from advertising during the 
present year will probably exceed 
$100,000,000. During the same 
ten years the receipts from sub- 
scriptions increased forty-three 
per cent, indicating a total, should 
the ratio continue, for the present 
year of only ten million dollarsless 
than the advertising. More than 
100,000 persons are now employed 
by the newspapers of the country, 
to whom are paid wages in excess 
of $70,000,000 annually. 

Nothing could better evidence 
the vitality of the newspaper than 
the facts of its economic status 
The investment of individual capi- 
tal in the newspaper is in itself a 
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guarantee that it will be developed 
within the range ofits possibilities, 
which means that the public will 
surely share in the results. While 
it is true that newspapers have 
been commercialized and that in 
many instances the operation of a 
newspaper for profit breeds yellow 
journalism, it is nevertheless tne 
fact that the large and constantly 
increasing investment in newspa- 
per property as a means for mak- 
ing money is in itself the best 
guarantee of the progress of the 
newspaper press and the widening 
opportunities of the journalistic 
profession. 

The growing influence of the 
commercial side of the newspa- 
per upon the editorial policy is 
constantly being deplored, but it 
must not be assumed that the edi- 
torial chair is one of infallibility. 
In the nature of things and ac- 
cording to the actual fact, the cir- 
culation depends largely upon the 
managing editor. He in turn must 
look to the counting-room for the 
record which the barometer sup- 
plies of rising or falling circula- 
tion. It was so in the early his- 
tory of the modern newspaper 
and it is more truly the case in 
this day of competitive activity. 

When the New York Tribune de- 
clared fortheimpeachmentof Pres- 
ident Johnson, the circulation im- 
mediately increased at an extraor- 
dinary rate. In the absence of 
Greeley, a vice-editor had com- 
mitted the Tribune to this policy. 
Upon Greeley’s return, he private- 
ly denounced the policy, but tol- 
erated its continuance. The rec- 
ord of circulation overbalanced 
his preconceived judgment. Again, 
when Horace Greeley signed the 
bail bond of Jefferson Davis, the 
Tribune, then more prosperous 
than it had ever been, suffered di- 
rectly an enormous, almost ruin- 
ous decrease in circulation. The 
sale of Greeley’s war: book, “The 
American Conflict,” which had al- 
ready reached a high mark, began 
to dwindle immediately, and very 
soon stopped ; and Greeley’s prom- 
ising candidacy for the United 
States Senate received its death- 
blow. To be sure, Greeley’s. act 
was that of a patriot, performed 
in the highest conscience, but the 
offended people found the mark, 
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and the barometer in the business 
office of the great editor fell as 
had been predicted. 

With our newspaper established 
and conducted for purposes of 
gain, it requires no argument to 
sustain the view that the purely 
commercial influence will  ulti- 
mately control newspaper policy, 
but this does not mean the aban- 
donment of high ideals or the sac- 
rifice of conscience in the business 
or professional aspects of newspa- 
per enterprise. 

The late Charles A. Dana classi- 
fied newspapers as being of two 
kinds, “those made for sensible 
people, and those made for fools.” 

“It is perfectly right,” he said, 
“to provide for the fools in special 
newspapers; and that duty, you 
may have noticed, is extensively 
and conscientiously performed by 
gifted and conspicuous individuals, 
and I have heard that some of 
them make money by it.” Mr. 
Dana’s classification is intelligent 
and practical and there is much 
truth in his concluding observa- 
tion. In the final analysis it is 
clear that the newspaper is amen- 
able to the public, which reflects 
its sentiment in the records of cir- 
culation. Thus does it become 
apparent that the newspaper is to- 
day, as it is likely to be in the fu- 
ture, what the people make of it.— 
Ned Arden Flood, in Chautauquan. 

_— 
SUITING COPY. 
Use copy suited to the style of the paper, to 


the reader and to the article.—/acific Coast 
Advertising. 
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THE KODAK STORY. 


RELATING THE EXPERIENCE OF MR, 
L. B. JONES IN PLACING THE ADVER- 
TISING OF THE EASTMAN KODAK 
COMPANY. 





Until I heard it stated authoritative- 
ly a few weeks ago that the Eastman 
Kodak Co.’s capital stock was $5,000, 
000, their assets $7,000,000 and their 
liabilities a “ paltry ” $100,000, I never 
realized the magnitude of this concern 
that has sent the word “ Kodak” and 
“You press the button, we do the 
rest,” flying all around the world. The 
growth of this company, and the fact 
that they are able to retain their hold 
on the camera business through fierce 
competition and ata time when new 
camera makers are springing up daily, 
is almost wholly attributable to the 
fact that they are and always have 
been large advertisers. They early 
learned the value of spreading print- 
ers’ ink, and have kept up a steady 
fire in season and out of season. 

While in Rochester recently I called 
on Mr. Lewis B. Jones, of the East- 
man Company, and had a chat with 
him on matters advertising. Speaking 
of mediums, he said: 

“We use Harper's, Century, Scrib- 
ner’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, Review 
of Reviews, Munsey’s, Recreation, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Youth’s Com- 
panion, Puck, Judge, Harper's Weekly, 
Truth, Collier's Weekly, Leslie's Week- 
ly, also a few others occasionally. 
Some years ago we tried New York 
daily papers at Christmas time. We 
did get results, and while we would not 
say they would not pay us, we think 
we can spend the money to better ad- 
vantage in magazines and high-class 
weeklies. We do not use the religious 
press, except the Oztlook. 

“We use same space in all maga- 
zines, and while the popular-priced 
ones give us more replies we do not 
think they pay us better than the others. 
To illustrate: A solicitor came along 
one day and offered to give us a free 
trial advertisement in his publication, 
so sure was he that it would bring us 
results and induce us to continue, 
He wrote the advertisement, and 
placed the word ‘free’ in large type 
atthe top; then announced that our 
catalogue would be sent on applica- 
tion. We received from that ten-line 
advertisement 450 replies, to each of 
which we sent a catalogue, but the re- 
ceipts were just one sale of $17, while 


the expenditure for catalogues at ten 
cents each was $45. In most cases the 
inquiries came from points where we 
had no dealer, so we were sure it did 
not pay us, even though the advertise- 
ment had been gratuitous.” 

“ How do you follow up replies ?” 

“With a personal letter and cata- 
logue. We never circularize these 
names later, owing to the fact that our 
goods are now so universally handled 
that we can not tell whether a person 
has purchased of a dealer or not, and 
it would be foolish to follow up and 
solicit their order when they had al- 
ready purchased.” 

“How do you use your space, Mr, 
Jones ?” 

“ We use variable space—one-fourth 
to full page—according to what we 
have to say. Ordinarily we do our 
heaviest advertising in the spring or 
just before Christmas.” 

“ You use type advertisements most 
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“ We repreduced photographs taken 
by kodaks at one time, but as soon as 
others started this style we discon. 
tinued.” 

“Do you think that type advertise. 
ments are more forceful, or is it sim. 
ply a matter of contrast ?” 

“ Pictures do not give a fair idea of 
the quality of work a camera can do. 
No manufacturer would put in a pict- 
ure that was not first class; therefore 
they mean nothing. There are so 
many wash drawings and photographs 
that type ads are strong by contrast. 

“Ves, we believe from the crowds 
attending and the impression created 
that our picture shows in New York 
and London paid us, although the two 
cost us in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
We offered $3,000 in prizes for best 
work done with our instruments, and 
as a result received about 25,000 pict- 
ures. The conditions of the contest 
were such that we were to have the 
use of the negatives from prize-win- 
ning pictures. We made a great hit 
in London by procuring negatives of 
amateur pictures showing the royal 
family. Every one recognized them 
instantly ; they caught the fancy of the 
English people and made our exhibi- 
tion popular. These exhibits were ad- 
vertised in the daily newspapers to the 
extent of $10,000, prominence being 
given to the fact that admission was 
free upon presentation of tickets to be 
procured of photographic dealers. 
Papers like the New York Herald gave 
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us a full page mention, Frank Leslie's 
a page, Harper’s Weekly several col- 
umns. Many of the Sunday newspa- 
pers reproduc ed the best pictures. Al- 
together it was a successful piece of 
advertising, and we believe a good in- 
vestment. We did not show a camera 
in either exhibition—simply the pict- 
ures as specimens of Kodak work.” 

“ How was the word ‘ Kodak’ orig- 
inated, and who is responsible for 
your famous ‘ You press the button, 
we do the rest’ ?” 

“ The word Kodak was simply made 
up out of the alphabet. It has come 
to be almost a generic term. People 
call all sorts of cameras kodaks, and 

have had to advertise extensively 
that‘ There is no Kodak but the East- 
man Kodak.’ This is perhaps the 
feature of our present a advertising. Do 
not know who originated our expres- 
sion, ‘ You press the button, we do the 
rest. ,” 

“ Do you use trade journals ?” 

“ Yes, all the photographic publica- 
tions. They are read by photograph- 
ers as well as dealers. We advertise 
photographic goods in them as well as 
Kodaks.” 

The Eastman Company started to 
make Kodaks in 1888, and used maga- 
zines and general mediums from the 
first. Although Mr. Jones did not care 
to make a flat statement as to their 
present yearly expenditure, I believe it 
is very close to three-quarters of a mill- 
ion dollars.— Zhe Advertising Man. 

HE CROWS. 

In San Francisco a poultry dealer has an in- 
telligent rooster which parades up and down 
the street before the market, with his owner’s 
business card displayed in his bill, and com- 
mands attention by frequently crowing.—U¢tica 
(NV. ¥.) Tribune. 
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ABOUT COLOR PRINTING. 

The advance notices of Scribner's 
Magazine for August contain the fol- 
lowing interesting opinions on the 
three-color process of color printing: 

There has been a general impression 
fur some years that color-printing out- 
side of France was in a more or less 
experimental state, and to judge by the 
ordinary commercial examples seen in 
America there is little room for any 
other opinion. Improvements made in 
photography have brought the so- -called 
“three-color process” into wide use and 
much has been claimed for this which 
so far has by no means been realized. 
This process involves the making of 
three negatives, one for each of the 
primary colors—yellow, red and blue. 
To do this, colored screens are used 
that exclude all the light rays but those 
of the specific color required. That 
is, the screen for the yellow negative 
excludes all other rays, etc. From 
these negatives half-tone plates are 
made. The principle that underlies the 
process may be scientifically correct, but 
the difficulty lies in the application. An 
impression is taken of the yellow plate 
and on this is printed the red and then 
the blue, and the blending is supposed 
to give the various tints that may ex- 
ist in the original colored picture. If 
the negatives could be made _ exactly 
right and the plates pertect, just the 
right blue, yellow and red chosen, an 
absolute registry secured on the press, 
and just the proper blend be attained, 
the result might be a perfect reproduc. 
tion; but so far the best work of this 
kind has been only a fair approxima- 
tion. For several years the American 
magazines have been experimenting 
with color-printing and among them 
Scribner's has used color both on its 
covers and in illustrating some impor- 
tant feature of particular numbers; but 
it has dealt with it in a simple way, pre- 
ferring to attempt things that involved 
masses and gradations in tone rather 
than elaborate reproductions of paint- 
ings. A printing of some drawings by 
A. B. Wenzell in that magazine, sev- 
eral years ago, in tints, from blocks en- 
graved on wood by the famous French 
engraver Florian, gave a notable show- 
ing of what might be accomplished in 
this direction. It is in this field that 
the best results have been obtained, and 
Scribner's announces that there will ap- 
pear in the August Fiction Number, 
for this year, a further development of 
this idea. The process used is in no 
sense allied to the three-color one, but 
the results are obtained by using plates that 
have been skillfully reengraved by hand 
in such a way as to attain much more 
delicate effects than is possible by the 
usual methods. The frontispiece and a 
number of illustrations accompanying 
a story in the body of the magazine are 
color reproductions of a series of draw- 
ings. 


— 
THEIR MAGAZINES HELPED. 

The business of the McClure Company was 
aided to an enormous degree by its own ad- 
vertisements in McClure’s Magazine. The 
Bookman is said to have added — to the 
business done by the firm from whose office it 
is sent forth, while one or two others of a simi- 
lar kind have accomplished a great deal for 
their own sponsors. Newspaper Maker, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PERIODI- 
CALS. 


There are in this country something 
like 2,000 publications of a periodical 
nature that are sold everywhere. Many 
of these have a sale for only one num- 
ber a week or month, as the case may 
be, ina town, Others sell by the hun- 
dred. It would be an expensive and 
slow process for a publisher to distrib- 
ute his edition from his own office, 
but by combining with other publish- 
ers the work of all is undertaken by 
one concern for a comparatively small 
remuneration, and a system evolved 
whereby the distribution of the whole 
is done expeditiously and cheaply. 

Thirty-five years ago a concern called 
the American News Company was es- 
tablished. Its business was to handle 
the output of periodical publishing 
houses. Its beginning was small. To- 
day it has about fifty branches in that 
many of the principal cities, and every 
newsdealer in the United States is sup- 
plied with all, or nearly all, of his 
wares through this one concern. The 
publisher is relieved of the labor and 
expense of keeping several thousand 

“small accounts with newsdealers on 
his books, and when the edition comes 
from the press and bindery it is turned 
over intact to the distributer. ‘lhe 
publisher takes a check for the value 
of the edition from the distributer and 
there the matter ends. The distributer 
then sends the edition to his agencies 
in all corners of the country, to be re- 
delivered to the retail salesman, and 
the magazine thus comes into the hands 
of the reader, The news company 
handles and can supply any publica- 
tion of a periodical nature. Its list 
includes somes 2,000 American maga- 
zines and newspapers and other pe- 
riodical literature ; more than 500 En- 
glish, about too French and 80 German 
publications, besides a smaller num- 
ber of the periodicals of other countries. 

‘Yhe process of distribution to the 
readers is interesting. Each publica- 
tion has a day on which it is to be sim- 
ultaneously distributed to the public. 
Each magazine makes preparation that 
its distribution day shall be approxi- 
mately the same each month, and 
sometimes two or three magazines will 
be ready for the public on the same 
day. But it is usual for each of them 
to come out on its own day. All publi- 
cations of this sort are prepared and 
printed greatly in advance of their 
general distribution day, and the maga- 


zines are given to the readers in San 
Francisco or ‘l!ombstone, Ariz., on the 
same day and hour that the readers in 
Minnesota or Massachusetts get theirs. 

When the magazine is off the press 
and bound, copies of it are tied into 
bundles and delivered by hundreds of 
tons to the news company, with bill 
for the same. The news company 
pays for the edition, excepting for the 
direct subscriptions, which are han- 
dled by the publishing company, with 
its check. There all interest in the 
matter ends for the publisher, who has 
allowed the news company a small 
commission or rebate in price for 
handling the edition, 

As soon as the edition is received 
the news company apportions it accord- 
ing to its circulation in the various 
parts of the country in which it has 
agencies. It is tied into bundles, 
placed in mail sacks and sent out, 
There the responsibility of the home 
office ends, 

Having paid cash for the magazine, 
the news company demands cash from 
the dealer, the country dealer being 
allowed one week in which to pay, if 
he has strong financial recommenda- 
tion. Each newsdealer has a stand- 
ing list of the publications he can sell 
with the news company, and this he 
varies each week, either adding to or 
deducting from it, according as the 
popularity of this or that periodical 
rises or falls. 

Every day in the week, except Tues- 
day and Sunday, is distribution day 
with the news company. As many as 
fifty different publications will be re- 
ceived in one day by mail, and the 
company’s mail wagons are kept busy 
hauling them from and back to the 
post-office, 

The shipping room of the news com- 
pany is a busy place. In the center 
are large tables and against the walls 
are racks of boxes, each with the name 
of a country dealer printed on the 
edge. On the tables are piles of 
weekly publications and monthly maga- 
zines. A clerk takes down a ledger. 
The distributer calls out, for instance, 
‘*Smith’s Magazine !’’ The clerk at 
the ledger turns to the page in his book 
devoted to ‘‘ Smith’s.” The distributer 
takes a bundle of the magazines under 
his arm. 

** Skully three !”’ calls the clerk. 

‘*Three !”’ replies the distiibuter, 
stepping briskly towards one of the 
boxes marked Skully, and tossing three 
of ‘‘Smith’s’’ magazines therein, 
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‘Emporia number two, five !” 

“Five!” drones the distributer, 
counting briskly five from the pile of 
magazines under his arm and giving 
them a toss intoa box. Thus the dis- 
tribution of the ‘‘Smith’s’’ magazine 
goes on until all the dealers who handle 
it have been supplied. 

‘*Puck !’’ drones theclerk. ‘‘Jones, 
Tucson, ten.” 

‘* Yen,’’ says the distributer. When 
that is finished they take up the next 
publication, and so on through the 
day’s receipts. When the distribution 
is finished the contents of each box are 
wrapped into a bundle, the dealer’s 
name and address stamped thereon 
and it is weighed and thrown into a 
mail sack and hurried to the post-office. 
There the postage is paid at pound 
rates and the’ bundles go out by the 
evening trains. 

In another department the local 
newsdealers are receiving their sup- 
plies. Behind a grating the clerks are 
at work. The newsdealers troop up 
and soon fill the room, Each is anxious 
to get waited on as soon as possible, 
for there is no money in being the last 
one to have a popular magazine on the 
counter. If your rival across the street 
has it before you he makes the sale that 
you have lost. The dealer therefore 
crowds to the counter with his list and 
his money. The clerk counts out so 
many cf this and that publication, 
counts the money ard the newsdealer 
hurries away. The dealers know on 
which day each of t! e periodicals they 
handle is due for delivery, and the 
promptness with which he exposes it 
for sale determines his success. 

One of the drawbacks of the busi- 
ness is the system of returning to the 
news company the periodicals that re- 
main unsold. Some of the new pe- 
riodicals permit this return, and it is 
an evidence of strength and independ- 
ence when a magazine announces that 
it will allow no returns, Every morn- 
ing sees the bundles of ‘‘returns” 
come in. These are piled on a large 
table and are sorted. A week will 
accumulate several tons of ‘‘ returns,”’ 
which, when sorted, are returned to 
the publishers, Many of the ‘‘re- 
turns” are sample copies of new and 
struggling publications sent to the 
dealers, who send back all they can 
not sell.—A/at/-Orders. 


: atbies = 
A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

There is a vast difference between buying 
space and buying advertising.—/acific Coast 
Advertising. 
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ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 

Probably more advertising failures 
result from insufficient preparation and 
lack of plan than from any other cause. 
An illustration of this may be found 
in the case of an advertiser who in- 
serted half pages in a number of April 
and May magazines. He had a good 
article and his advertisements were at- 
tractive and well displayed. He told 
his story fully and completely; but the 
success of his business depended upon 
subsequent sales of the same article and 
other articles in the same line. hus 
advertising brought him a flood of in- 
quiries, but his catalogues were not 
ready; he had no circular letters pre- 
pared, and practically no plan of cam- 
paign outlined. All he knew when he 
inserted the advertisement was that he 
had some goods which he wished to 
sell, and it developed later on that his 
manufacturing facilities were not even 
sufficient to take care of a_ moderate 
demand. As a result, three-fourths of 
the business that should properly have 
been developed from this advertising 
went to waste for lack of proper sys- 
tem, and the advertiser is face to face 
with a loss of several hundred dollars. 
He knows better now. He has em- 
ployed skillful men to prepare his cat- 
alogues, circular letters and _ printed 
matter with which to follow up the in- 
quiries he may receive. He has made 
arrangements for prompt delivery of 
goods, and he expects to begin his cam- 
paign all over again in the fall, in prop- 
er shape. He was fortunate in having 
sufficient resources so that his original 
venture has not seriously hampered 
him, and he was shrewd enough to dis- 
cern the cause of his failure.—Adver- 
tising Experience. 


The Sign of a Tailor. 





What ts tt? What is it that marks a man 
as tgilor-made at the first glance? He can. 
be told a block away—h's clothes fit him 
perfectly—there Is the right cut to his coat 
—and trousers. The collar and lapels are 
firm and smooth. here isn’t too much 
looseness here—and too muc tghiness 
there. Everything is neatly done, Butters. 
button holes, seams—all are firm and true. 

Is your tailor perfectly satisfactory? If 
so, stick to him. If not, try us 

Prices are as low as possible for high class 
talloring. 


H. C. NUTTER. 


Des Moines, Importing Tatior. 
wm. MoKinlesy, Cutter 
312 FOURTH STREET. 

FROM DES MOINES. 
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ADVERTISING A FRATERNAL OR- 
GANIZATION. 

Yates Center, Kan., July 10, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Ancient Order of United Work- 
men had an elaborate float in the cele- 
bration parade July 4th. The main 
float represented an initiation scene 
with candidate and a real goat in ope- 
ration. Following was a smaller one 
conveying a woman, surrounded by a 
dozen dirty children, bending over a 
washtub. <A _ banner _with big letters 
made the woman say: Me | husband did 
not belong to the A. O. W. 

A large number of os dbitls were dis- 
tributed along the way, bearing these 
arguments 

t is your patriotic duty to join the 
A. O. U. W. and protect your family. 

The A. O. U. W. will pay your wife 
or children $2,000 when you die. 

This is the oldest, safest and best 
fraternal organization in existence. 

At the bottom was a paragraph urging 
the reader to come to the float and sign 
an application card. Curious to learn 
whether the efforts were of avail, I in- 
quired and was informed that eighteen 
candidates made application for mem- 
bership. It should be stated that the 
handbills offered a “special dispensa- 
tion” for that day on'y—-a sort of a 
cut-rate. E. G. Kinyon. 








— +o 
THEY MISS THEM. 
Office of 
“THe Buyer AND ( 
Dry Goops CHRONICLE. 
New York, July 10, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For some time I have missed three of 
the most valuable departments of your 
paper: “ susiness Management,” by 
Chas. F. Jones “Ready Made Adver- 
tisements,’ by’ Wolstan Dixey, and 

“Dept. of Criticism,” by Chas. Austin 
fates. These departments were read 
and digested by thousands of the smaller 
dry goods retailers and practically came 
to be a part of their store education. 
Five dry goods merchants have written 
me as to the omission of these denart- 
ments. Personally, I regret their loss. 
Printers’ INK, huge as its prestige is 
and crowded as its space is with the 
best there is in advertising, can not af- 
ford to do away with these three de- 


il j 


partments. You will have kicks from 
all quarters. Yours faithfully, 
Encar J. ArNowp. 





Office of 
Watsu Lanp Company, 
Walsh B’'ld’g, 50 Baltimore St. 
CumBERLAND, Md., July 13, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

By the way, what’s become of Messrs. 
Jones, Bates and Dixey? We miss 
their several departments—miss them a 
great deal. Very truly yours, 

WatsH Lanp Company. 
x. E. W. 
—— 
AT THE SPA. 
Saratoca Sprinas, N. Y., July 18, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Just now the new ‘“Arondack Spring, 
formerly Kissingen,” is attracting at- 
tention. Along the new line of the 
Saratoga Traction Co., on barns and 
roofs, in gigantic lettering of yellow on 


a blue background, may be seen “Visit 
The Saratoga Arondack Spring.”” Some 
of the signs are so large that they can 
be read a half mile away. One day the 

\rondack people drew a large crowd to 
their drinking parlors by the use of a 
large phonograph, which, after repro- 
ducing a number of popular selections, 
gave out a verbal advertisement of the 
spring. Col. Powell, the new owner, 
intends to advertise his spring after 
the manner of the patent-medicine peo- 
ple. The B. J. Kay Medical Co., of 
this city, are now covering the West 
with newspaper work and intend to be- 
gin an Eastern campaign in the early 
fall. One of the windows of the 
Saratoga Dry Goods Co. contained a 
unique Fourth of July display. Red, 
white and blue formed the background 
in gatherings and ruffles. On a large 
American shield at back were the dates, 
1776—1861—1898. Small cannon were 
placed at each side of the window and 
a “company street” held down the cen- 
ter of the window between two rows of 
small shelter tents. One row was la- 
beled, 77 Reg. N. Y. Vols., 1861; the 
other, Co. L, and Reg. N. Y. Vols., 
1898. I'll wager that it tickled every 
old and young veteran that viewed it. 

S. ms 
7 s 
BOSTON SIGNS 
Boston, Mass., July 12, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
shoe concern announces ‘These 
shoes are fit for you to stand in and 
for us to stand behind.” A toy store’s 
sign reads ‘“‘Here it is, ‘The R:z acket.’ ” 
A _ drug concern recently placed in the 
window a lot of fine sponges with a 
placard reading “‘These fine sponges 2oc. 
each and that’s no_ soak.’ A sign 
firm uses the catch phrase for its win- 
dow cards “Window wonder workers.” 
Very truly yours, Gro. W. Butt. 
pt +> 3 
IN CHICAGO. 
Curicaco, Ill, July 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A local bicycle dealer is the first to 
make use of the box kite for advertis- 
ing his wares. First a streamer con- 
taining his announcement is suspended 
from the line, then follows a model of 
a_ bicycle. The uninitiated get the 
idea that it is the real article. Flown 
over the ball park or public buildings it 
attracts no end of attention. 

Respectfully, Ira P. Row rey. 
o = 
PERHAPS IT IS. 

New York, N. Y., July 13, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A recent advertisement of Sapolio 





“Tell a fool not to do a thing, and 
that he will do. 
“Don’t use Sapolio. 
One’s natural inference is that this 
firm is catering to fools. 
Miss Bette Moore, 
McComb, O. 


— so 

THE BEST SORT OF ADVERTISING. 

It is true that all the many methods of adver- 
tising now in vogue have some value. The use 
of posters, circulars and cards is not entirely 
unproductive of expected results; but for 
prompt, direct and profitable returns newspa- 
per advertising is pre-eminently above all other 
mediums.—Philadelphia Recerd, 
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THE BOOKS HAVE A VALUE. 

“It is a fortunate thing that advertising can 
not be taught by a manual or by a_ paper; 
otherwise ali advertising would be equally good | 
ind brains would be at a discount,” says Carl 


7 MGood pow'n. “EX: FOB; CU. Freetown, Ind. 


SS ECT half-tone cuts, T col., $1; larger, le. 
in. ARC ENGRAVING GO., Youngs- 


| town, P Ohio. 


Schraubstadter, secretary and manager of the | 


Inland Type foundry. Nevertheless the books 
and the papers help even the man with brains 


in plenty, as is shown by the fact that the ac- | 


knowle ged experts in the business surround 
themselves with this ae. —Ad Sense. 


THE COUNTRY MERCHANT. 

The principal reason he country mer- 
chants fail to advertise profitably is that in their 
advertisements they do not talk specifically 
about the article they want to sell nor do they 
give prices. They must learn the Wanamaker 


system. If the reader is at all interested in an | 


article he wants to know its good points. If 
these are favorable he wants to know the price. 
If this is satisfactory he becomes a buyer, and 


the advertisement has served both seller and | 
buyer. If no misrepresentation has been | 


made the sale of this article may have created 
a steady customer, the profit on whose trade 
may become large ‘enough to pay for the adver- 
tising necessary to secure one hundred more 
customers like him.—Making a Country 
Newspaper. 


—_ +o —___ 
IN MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING. 


The advertisements of some success- | 


ful mail-order houses seem to be up- 
setting a lot of preconceived theories 
as to the proper way to construct an 
advertisement. 
ing of the experts, the fewer words that 
can be put into an advertisement the 
stronger it will be. Possibly this the- 
ory is correct so far as publicity is 
concerned—the hammering into the cas- 
ual reader of an idea or argument. Yet 
one who is making up his mind to pur- 
chase a certain article can not easil 
have too much information at hand, 
at least up to the point where he is 
convinced that the article offered is the 
one he wants. Therefore, with strong 
display and good illustration, the text 
can be as small as it will print legibly. 
—Advertising Experience. 


SS 
SELECTING TERRITORY. 

Where an advertiser has a limited appropria- 
tion it will bring him best return to outline 
carefully the territory he proposes to cover. 
As a general rule he will do better to advertise 
in districts he has heretofore covered than to 
branch out into new fields. A limited appro- 
priation is rather an advantage. Itwill receive 
the careful thought necessary to success which 
the larger appropriation can not have in pro- 
portion. It is not wise for an advertiser to at- 
tack too much new territory at a time. He is 
liable to make mistakes until he has had expe- 
rience, and it is good policy to make these 
errors cost as little as possible. He does not 
want to spread out his appropriation too thin, 
or, in other words, put too small an advertise- 
ment in a great number of papers, for then it 
may be overlooked by the readers he wishes to 
reach.—A a = A dvertising. 





Classified | Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without dis; splay, 25 cents a line. ust be 
handed iu ove week in advance 
WANTS. 
Awa, scheme, #30 a week easy. Plan 
STAN ALLEN, “Amherstburg, Can, 


According to the teach- | 





@ UBSCRIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
. first-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
Address FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, fenn. 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New su 
F tions on illustrating and ne advertise- 
ments for silverware. MA ER,” Box 753, 


Meriden, Conn. 


Lees some (guaitey, guaranteed), ag $1; 

6 doz. Two col. $2; 4 doz. $ aif 
Kor: hn in ch. ‘Send good, photos. “ave 

iNGRAY NG CO., Columbus, O. 

WANE D—An Eastern advertising represent- 
ative for a leading trade 7. Liberal 

commission. Contracts cash o salary or 

advances. ‘ P. T.,” care Printers’ Tuk. 


VV EB pressman wants position. Can do stere- 
4 wilh witha bog. First-class work guar- 
anteed. Wi ow a ere. Afternoon » paper 
preferred. *“) ORK,” YORK,” care Printers 
NEw SPAPER man (27); in (27); college and business 
4 education ; successful experience ; several 
— —— manager religious weekly ; well 
engaged open, Se cement wah Bret class 
pu Henin ‘ire “M.,” care Printers’ Ink 
OLLEGE man (27), now and for five years 
/ business manager of paper of 5,000 circula- 
tion, is open to ——— in publishing or 
similar office work where experience, hard work 
and hustle offer chance of promotion. “S. L.,’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


NAMES WANTED—Lists < of names and Be. 
dresses of agents or other classes, in clas- 
sified lists, printed or otherwise, or original let- 
ters. State lowest pease for a copy and give 
vouchers for age, by whom proviowssy uaee 





} ge proofs of genuineness. Ad FRANK 


A. ELLS, Charlotte, Mich. 


Or for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
25 Wisconsin newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 

tion weekly ; other Western weekly Ts same 

rate. Catalo; ogue on application. ‘HICAGO 


| NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
| This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


rBQusanoe. of dollars are oneueliy diverted 
from legitimate mediums by the large num- 
ber of “fake” advertising programmes and 


|} schemes. Your town or city is no exception. 


Every church fair, public entertainment or gala 
day isan occasion for the advertasing “ fakir” to 
ply his vocation upon the local merchants. 
my plan this —. business can be stopped, and 
the money made ome your way. Sen stamp. 
C. E. ROBINSON, ‘s Midate St., Lowell, Mass, 


me 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 


[pmocR.AtI0 én daily, , Gotighttes New land 
city 50,000, Clear field ; influ- 
ential; good A tae mw ayo B —- jum ; 
much advertising ; only’ needs right manage- 
ment to show splendid profits. Cumplete lino- 

wy rfecting press outfit. Buyer should have 
gi, or more to pay down. E. P. HARRIS, 150 
assau 8t., New York. 








SUPPLIES. 


‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
OO., L’t’'d, 138 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





MISCELLA NEOUS. 
QEND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond- 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. Mt nen lal 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


~se+ 
BOOKS. 
“e DVERTISING That Pays” is the title of 2 
va little book that we have issued. It wil 
interest every business man who wants good ad. 


te rs service. Send for a copy. SHAW 
ENCY, Grand Rapids, Mi 













QUICK NEWSPAPER SALE. 


REP. daily in Maine. Splendid property and 
é excelient business. For sale quickly if at 
all. A great chance for a-man who can raise 
about $10,000 cash. Write C. F. DAVID, Confi- 
dential Newspaper Broker, Abington, Mass, 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


OR latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1899. Price, five Sy 
Sent free on a of price a O.P. ROWE 
& CO., 10 Spruce pit ork 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


ye right party can buy a fine Rep. daily 
newspaper property in Maine im ‘ying hand- 
some profit. Everything open to closest inspec- 
tion. About $10,000 cash required. Write quickly 
—in confidence—to UC, F. DAVID, Abington, Mass. 
N 3 States—including New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New York, lowa, Oregon, 
Washington, California and intermediate States 
oor f< oT $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms. 
" rite for my special list. give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay dowa. 
C. F. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass. 2 esi a 

























































> 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
CiasP Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


I ESK calendars, 1900; all sizes poten. oye 
ENCE 8. NATHAN, 11 Franklin st 


TEW and original designs in leather nov yore Ss, 
Memorandum books, card cases, etc. 
ifold books of special forms. WM. BE RISCH & 
CO., 14 8. 5th St., Philadelphia. 


DVERTISING novelties that are novelties. 
‘\ Notrash. High-grade goods at low prices 
Write for samples anc neg ae THE WHITE- 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N., J. 


bes the purpose of inviting announcements 
f Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, “4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once tor one dollar. 


S END for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘Good thing to inclose with your corre spond- 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


+--+ 
ADV ERTISING MEDIA. 
QHOF TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, goes every 
‘ where. Weekly. 10c. a line, cash. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. le. ag. line 


4 () WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. | ee 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000 





DVERTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, } N. J.,80. 
4 line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 


A NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
f the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


[R= eg COURIER isa ee ry 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a 

manufacturing. town of 9,000. COURIER PUB. 

LISHING CO., Rochester. New Hampshire. 


Paex AND TRADE guarantees over 10,000 cir- | 
culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
office by July 10th to insure insertion. Rate = 
per inch for one inch or a hurdred inches. Bes 
class of readers on earth for advertisers, FARM 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. | 


A BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and fon it in the 
rig ht papers, your habe oe will Corre- 
sondence solicited dress T E YGEO. P. 
HOWE ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruee 8t., 
New York. 
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PRINTERS, 


| | F you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Pr ators, 16 140 W. 28d St., N.Y. City. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ‘ILLUSTR 4TIONS. 


| SENIOR & CO., Wood E ngravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Service good aud prompt. 
Piehatraentn Rete 


FOR SALE, 


FULLY equipped Western New York weekly 
for sale at less than value of pant Cheap 
rent, cheap power. PRESS, Hamburg, N. Y. 


p* “RFECTING press, $2,500. We have a Potter 

perfecting press, ig iy 0 eight page 
powspepe rs per hour. Firs’-class condition. 
Will sell for $2,500. Address WwW, D. BOYCE Co., 
Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 


COTTREL & BABJOCK | cylinder press, bed 
32x47 ; a Kendal newspaper folder ; a 3h. p. 
electric motor; a Universal press, bed 10x15 
body and job type for a newspaper of 16 pages. 
| Allin condition. Sell rt orall at sacri- 
fice. Rarechance. P. RUSSO, New Haven, Ct. 
For SALFE or exe hange, ¢ 8x12 brass arm Gordon 
and 10x15 Peerless press, both in perfect or- 
| der, throw-off, steam fixtures, ete. Will sell 
cheap. We needa large size C. & P. Gordon and 
will buy it if we can’t trade. Let_us hear from 
you, Address * BARGAIN,” care Printers’ Ink 
——_+or— 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 











J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
e 
OSES & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
\V HITE. C.v. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 
pullers. ARTHUR E. 


SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


ULY parents. Send #2 and data for 4 ads. 
e CHAS. A. - WOOLFOLK, Louisville, Ky 


STRONG business ads, $5. ‘Sat isfactory results 
certain, CABELL TRUEMAN, Philadelphia. 


Ww ec HAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bldg., 
., for free booklet explaining his work. 


aren medicine 


oumamm, E circulars, brisk booklets, convine- 
. ing ads) Consult JED SCARBORO, 20 Mor- 
ton St., Brooklyn. 


LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad 

& vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 

TRUTHFUL “ business narratives” (ads) for 


$1. That dollar will prove to be — initia- 
tion fee. J. G. McCALL, Saratoga, N. 


‘HE only writer ot one euateehy medical and 
drug advertising. vice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


WANT thirty ce nts and acopy of your ad (10 
inches or less) ; if I can’t improve it 50 per 
cent you get your three dimes back. NK 
HOCKING CHAPLIN, 248 Abbott St.,Detroit,Mich. 








| wien 
| 
! 


QEE! see! see! my offer in this column, also 
>) my bn. for Geo. Kissam & Co., on outside 
cover e of this journal to-day. FRANK 
HOCKID NG ‘CHAPLIN 448 Abbott St.,Detroit, Mich. 


WANT a customer in every town of the Union. 
Briefly, my specialty is plain English. Hon- 
est wares, advertised in plain paris. will find a 
market. MINNIE WOODLE, Wall St., New 
York. Tele phone 3001 Cortlandt. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
° bees designing and printing. I believe I 
can get u vertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as wel calc ulate: d to sell goods as any person 
in the business, I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name ng as a 1 postal fora copy of 
my large postal. TON, Manager of 
| Printers’ Ink i: 10 fescue 8t., N.Y. City. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 














In Printers’ Ink for July toth 
the list of still eligible competitors 
for the Printers’ Ink Southern 
Sugar Bowl was given as follows: 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times, 
Houston (Tex.) Post, New Or- 
leans (La.) Jtem, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times, Baltimore ( Md.) 
Herald, Washington (D. C.) Star, 
Washington (D. C.) Times and 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot. 
This list is, however, subject to 
further elimination For instance, 
the New Orleans Jtem can hardly 
be considered to occupy a repre- 
sentative position in a city where 
the Times-Democrat and Picayune 
are published. Nor does the city 
in which the Chattanooga Times is 


issued give that newspaper the 
chance to occupy the representa- 
tive position which would be nec- 
essary in a winner of the South- 
ern Sugar Bowl. In the case of 
the Baltimore Herald, the same 
conditions may be said to apply. 
The Washington Times charges 
about the same rates per line per 
thousand circulation as the Star 
of that city; and as its quality is 
not asserted to be as good, it is not 
a real competitor. This leaves the 
following quartet, out of which 
the winner of the Southern Sugar 
Bowl must be chosen: 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 


Houston (Tex.) Post. 
Washington (D. C.) Star. 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot. 





MAKING A CARD VALUABLE. 


Miner’s Business College of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., issues a card about three by five inches in 
size, on one side of which appears particulars 
of the college, on the other the following table, 
prohabiy likely to be preserved by quite a 


number of people: 





THE WAR IN A NUTSHELL, 
January 1, 1898. The Maine ordered to 
Havana 

February 15. The Maine blown up in 
Havana harbor ; 266 lives lost. 

March 28. Board of Inquiry reported to 
‘ongress that the Maine was blown up, and 
war resolutions were immediately introduced. 

April 9. Consul-General Lee left Cuba. 

April 21. U.S. Minister Woodford received 
passports at Madrid. 

April 23. President called for 125,000 
volunteers. Spaniards fired first shot, at 
Matanzas. 

April 25. 
Houses. 

April 27. Matanzas bombarded. 

April 29. War revenue bill passed. 

May 1. Commodore Dewey destroyed 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. 


Declaration of war passed both 


May 12. San Juan bombarded by Sampson’s 
fleet. 

May 19. Cervera’s Spanish squadron 
arrived at Santiago. 

May 23. Cervera’s squadron bottled up in 
Santiago. 

May 25. President asked for 75,000 more 
troops. 

May 31. First bombardment of Santiago. 

June 3. Richmond P. Hobson and seven 
others sank Merrimac in Santiago harbor. 

July 3. Cervera’s fleet destroved at Santiago. 

July 17. Santiago surrendered. 

July 18. Sampson’s fleet destroyed ten 
Spanish vessels at Manzanillo. 

July 26. Spain sued for peace through 
French Ambassador at Washington. 

August 12, Peace protocol signed. War 
suspended. 

August 13. Manila captured by Americans. 

August 25. General Shafter left Santiago. 

November 30. Blanco sailed from Havana 
for Spain. 

December 10. Treaty of Peace signed by 
Spain and the United States. 

Americans killed, 279 ; Spanish, 2,199. 

Americans wounded, 1,465; Spanish, 2,948. 

American vessels destroyed none; Spanish,35. 

Actual expense of warfare, $141 000,000. 
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Kind That Payso 
You Read Ut. 
Others Read It. 
We Sell Ut. 


GEO. KISSAM & C@., 


253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


13 Branch Offices. 
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| E Can Place Your Card 


i in 15,000 Cars. 
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The largest contract by the largest 
concern in Street Car Advertising. 





We don’t wish to convey the im- 
pression that we control 15,000 cars ; 





| we have under direct lease less than 
| 5,000, but ¢Aat number is more than 
| any other concern leases, over 


double the next largest. 

Large advertisers who wish their 
appropriation placed properly should 
consult with us; no one has our 

















facilities for handling large business 


ically. 








intelligently, promptly and econom- | 
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GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 BROADWAY, 
13 Branch Offices. NEW YORK. 
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Louisville is the best situated ande 

It is nearby three large commerdi 
and the influences of trade which con 
have made Louisville a most importz 

If is because of this fact that the ali 
and most effectually will place Loui 

The papers which will give best 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JO 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JO 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOU 














These three editions have the largest cin 
of all other papers published in their sectiondig coun 
The boundaries of the South have not i in tl 
Courier-Journal has achieved a national repaim. 


SOLE AGENTS Pol 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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Tjamous Papers of a Famous Country. 
Eg &- ec femrenl_OSRS ee 


fami = 


LOUISVILLE. SUNDAY MORNING. AUGUST 84, 1906 SUNDaY PRICE FIVE CunTs 


HE TWICE-4-Wep, TT oan rer] 


URIER-J OURNAL. sd ex 


DOLLAR A YEAR. 
LOUISVILLE, SaTURDaY MORNINO. JGUST 20, 1806. 


“THE LOUISVILLE Times, Sui 


‘SPORTING SPECIAL. 
TWO CENTS 












































@ercial center to the Middle South. 
ids of the United States—Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
ouisviile before distribution to the other cities of the South 


set who wishes to cultivate the Southern market quickest 
his list—-FIRST. 


‘’'Twas in the Newspaper and 
efor the money expended are the “Zytp in the Newspaper an 


“I awoke one morning and 


Daily, = - = = 25,000 t=mirnso’ 
Sunday, “= = 32,000 UN See 
Twice a week, 75,000 


EACH PART. 


itpns, and their influence is far in advance 
country. 
ie in their influence or standing, for the 


y COVERING 1886, OOy400 
PECIAL AGENCY, 


FORMA DVERTISING, 
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(ft? nae 4 PSs ft 


W. N. HALDEMAN, " 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. HENRY WATTERGO, Banner 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

Issued every Wednesday. ‘Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a fundre ed. Noback numbers 

[2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
aible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

tar Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
kRs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t# If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every — stopped 
at the expiration of the time oad for. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 

words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
aline; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 
position twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five pet r cent for cash with order. 





Oscar HeRzBERc, Managing Editor. 
Perex Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York (rrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon Acent, F, W oa, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, 


~NEW. YORK, JUL Y 26, 1890. 





WE learn how to adv ertise by ad- 
vertising. 





THE local weekly is the best medium 
for the local merchant. 





Ir is easier to write an “original” 
advertisement than a good one. 


No man knows how successful he 
will be in advertising until he tries. 


THE best mediums for one business 
may be poor mediums for another. 


LocaL topics, deftly touched, are 
likely to gain regular readers for any 
advertising. 





THE advertisement which does not 
say anything can not be expected to 
bring returns. 


It is what is put in the space that 
determines the ultimate value of ad- 
vertising space. 


IF the truth were 
to by every advertiser, 
would be better for all. 


THE greatest fortunes in advertising 
have been made with articles that 
appeal to the entire public. 


THE most successful 
confine their announcements 
most successful publications. 


strictly adhered 
the results 








advertisers 
to the 


THE billposters of Chicago are as- 
serted to pay from $100,000 to $125,- 
ooo a year in rents for advertising 
space. 
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THE advertiser in trade journals is 
too frequently content with a mere 
announcement of what his business is. 





It is as important that the adver- 
tisement should have the appearance 
of truth as that it should be truthful. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes : 


In the evolution of advertising the man whose 
specialty is the following of inquiries is sure to 
be developed. 





Don’t be tedious in your advertis- 
ing talk. Better leave a little to be 
said to-morrow than to be tiresome 
to-day. 





“ KEEPING everlastingly at it” in 
the wrong direction is a form of per- 
sistency that can not be expected to 
= bring success. 





WE hear a good deal lately of the 
man behind the gun. Thereis just as 
much in another way of the man be- 
hind the advertisement. 





THE only real way to get rid of 
fraudulent advertising is to instill 
a higher degree of mercantile mor- 
ality among_ advertisers. 


Success in adv ertising does not 
depend so much ona large expenditure 
of money as it does on knowing how 
to expend a littie judiciously. 


Don’r advertise in a paper because 
therateis cheap. Oftentimes a 20 cent 
a line paper is far cheaper than a © 
cent a line publication.— Zhe Advisor 


ADVERTISING in its broadest 
sense, is making people think and 
influencing them to act. And no 





rule or school ever taught that 
ability. 
Ir is said that mail-order houses 


have enjoyed the busiest spring season 
in their history. Increased advertis- 
ing will probably be their rule in the 
autumn. 


ee 

THE secret of advertising is so 
simple that many persons miss it. It 
is merely telling what you have to 
offer, and making plain how you car 
benefit the buyer. 


To belittle other forms of advertis- 
ing, as so many advertising publica- 
tions are doing, does not increase the 
value of newspaper advertising or the 
respect in which it is held. 
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A puBLIc speaker who strains his 
voice and beats the air for effect dis- 
pleases his audience. And an adver- 
tisement that strikes a shrill, scream- 
ing note does the same thing. 


THE number of articles on street 
fairs which PRINTERS’ INK sees in its 
commercial contemporaries appears to 
indicate that the “street fair” is be- 
coming more popular daily. It is a 
good form of advertising. 


One fact about an article, told 
in simple, forcible language, will 
do more toward the ultimate sale 
of that article than a bewildering 
—_ of arguments given in a sin- 
gle advertisement. 


THE small advertiser should con- 
fine himself to a small number of pub- 
lications, taking good-sized space in 
these, instead of spreading himself 
over a large number, with small, in- 
effective space in each. 


In the Brooklyn Zag/e of June 18, 
1899, there were 203 solid columns of 
advertising; of this 10515 columns 
were of summer resort, travel and 
hotel advertisements—1,310 individual 
advertisements of this character. 





Every advertisement should tell 
the why of something. If a price is 
low—why? If a quality is excellent 
—why? If betternutmegs come from 
Indiana than from Connecticut—why ? 
Give a reason for everything —J/oney 
Maker. 


THE sort of people you want to at- 
tract by your advertising are people that 
you can probably sell goods to. You 
don’t want to attract mere idle curios- 
ity seekers. You don’t want advertise- 
ments or headlines that will merely 
catch an idle fancy. That isn’t busi- 
ness; and advertising is business. 


AN advertisement that beats all 
around the bush and talks about the 
weather and the little birds singing in 
the branches, and all that sort of rub- 
bish, not only uses up space that has 
to be paid for, not only makes poor 
writing from a literary standpoint, but 
obscures and handicaps the particular 
element of advertising that is most at- 
tractive to the people you want to reach. 


THE grocer, the baker and the 
delicatessen store can increase their 
trade by suggesting and describing in 
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their advertisements the various 
articles which they have in stock with 
which the public is but little ac- 
quainted. Many a housewife would 
greatly increase her purchases were 
shee tempted by descriptions of deli- 
cacies of which she had not previously 
thought. 








ILLrNots has a new flag law which 
makes it unlawful for any person, firm, 
organization or corporation to use or 
display the national flag or emblem or 
any drawing, lithograph, engraving, 
photograph or likeness of the national 
flag asa medium of advertising of any 
sort. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of the act can be punished by 
a fine of not less than ten or more 
than one hundred dollars. 





ARE we going to continue to accept 
the bare statement of a newspaper as 
to the number of copies printed as a 
basis for a proper rate? If present 
methods of arriving at circulation of 
newspapers is satisfactory to adver- 
tisers, we can not blame the publish- 
ers if the papers printed and thrown 
away are the basis for the price to be 
charged.—V. Mott Pierce, before the 
Proprietary Association of America. 


The * ‘bare statement of a news- 
paper,” if made with sufficient 
frequency and detail, is likely to be 
believed by the majority of adver- 
tisers. The trouble is, not that 
rates are based on the number of 
copies printed, but thatnoinforma- 
tion is obtainable as to the num- 
ber of copies printed—from the 
majority of newspapers. 


A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, who noticed that the de- 
partments of criticism, store man- 
agement and ready-made ads had 
been omitted for several issues, 
writes as follows: 

The_ original ideas of Jones’, Dixey’s 
and Bates’ departments were all right, but 
the gentlemen who conducted them have 
been weakening of late. All ads look 
alike in the ready-made department; 
Jones’ grammar was something fierce, 
and Bates’ habit of throwing bouquets 
at himself was really sickening. If 
your soul pines for departments, why 
not vary the writers? Have one writer 
conduct a_ department for, say, three 
months, and then let somebody else 
take a whack at it. In that way we 
would get new ideas. No man is in- 
nite. Every one is bound to write 
himself to a standstill sooner or later, 
Try my scheme for a year and see how 
it works 


ne 
INSURANCE. 
None of the advertising of insurance com- 
panies is upto date. In fact, it can not be 
worse than it is.—Agricultural Advertising, 
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SEWING MACHINE NOTES. 


The relegation of the sewing ma- 
chine to a subordinate position in mer- 
chants’ hands accounts largely for the 
fact that it is one of the most poorly 
advertised articles in the market so far 
as the advertising of the dealers goes. 
A sore point with general managers of 
sewing machine branch offices all over 
the country is that many of their deal- 
ers are so lacking in interest in this 
feature that they will not exert them- 
selves to utilize the advertising matter 
which is furnished them. The com- 
panies are liberal with their supplies 
of advertising material when they find 
that it will be used, but managers are 
discouraged over their experiences in 
this regard when they find that circu- 
lars are not distributed, and that fence 
signs are used to build chicken coops 
with. I saw a manager wrathy one 
day. He said a dealer in a good town 
had wanted a store-front sign, so he 
had a handsome and rather costly one 
made and sent. He told his traveling 
man about it, andthe next time the 
traveler struck that town he looked to 
see how the sign would show up, but 
the sign wasn’t up. Upon inquiring, 
the dealer told him he hadn’t put it up 
yet, as he hadn’t had time to bother 
with it. The traveler said he would 
put it up for him, and they went to 
look for it. They couldn’t find it in 
the store, and the dealer didn’t know 
what had become of it. As a last re- 
sort, they investigated a back shed 
filled with old boxes and barrels and 
odd lumber, and there they finally ex- 
tracted the sign from beneath a pile of 
stuff; but the bright gold of its letter- 
ing was dimmed with dirt, and the 
whole thing was so scratched and 
marred as to be irretrievably spoiled. 
A dealer couldn’t get a sign from that 
manager now unless he would give a 
bond that it would be put up promptly. 

In the leading cities one will find, as 
a rule, no sewing machine ads in the 
big dailies but those of the second-hand 
and cheap machine dealers, which are 
present about every day in the year, 
with occasional ads of department 
stores making a drive on one cheap 
machine or another. The regulars 
don’t show up and the cheap men have 
it all their own way in the big papers, 
which, in the aggregate, distribute mill- 
ions of copies over the country. The 
country papers are not used to any 
Jarge extent by the second-hand peo- 
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ple, and though the regular dealers 
have clear sailing there they do not 
seem to care to take advantage of the 
fact. Many of them never spend a 
cent in their local papers, and the ma- 
jority of those who do patronize their 
home papers do so only occasionally, 
and in many cases their ads are so 
poorly gotten up as to be little better 
than none at all. Some are simply 
one-inch business cards, such as “ John 
Smith, Sewing Machines, 123 Main 
street, Smithville,” with sometimes 
“Oil, Needles and Repairs” added. 
No name of machine nor any prices 
are given. What pull has an ad like 
that in comparison with one that gets 
right down to business with a well- 
known name and low prices to give it 
force; such an ad as the following, for 
example, which occupies two and one- 
half inches, double-column, a_five- 
drawer cut at one side and matter like 
this beside it : 

THE NATIONAL SEWING MACHINES 
MANUFACTURED AND WARRANTED FOR 
TEN YEARS BY THE 
New Home SewinG Macuine Co, 

Look at the prices below and then call at 818 


Second street and examine the machines—they 
are perfect working machines. 


TO. 74. ‘THVOC-DTAWEF..... ccccsccccces $16.00 
No. 75. Five-Drawer ....ccccccesceces 18.00 
No. 75. Five-Drawer Drop-Head...... 20.00 


Machines repaired and warranted. Needles, 
oil and supplies for all machines. 
L. GricGs, Agent. 

The above ad is taken from the Fort 
Madison (Ia.) ews, and from the same 
paper, under date of a few days pre- 
vious, is taken the following ad: 

SEWING MACHINES! 

We are the agents for the National Sewing 
Machine Company’s well-known High Grade 
Machines, the Eldredge B and Expert. Buy 
from us and save middlemen’s profit. Look at 
our prices : 

Eldredge B, list price #6. oo our price, $ $23.50 


Eldredge B, list price.. 60.00 22.50 
Eldredge B; list price.. 50.00 “ 20.50 
Eldredge B, drop- head. 65.00 “ 23.00 
Expert, drop -head 50.00 “ 20.50 
Expert, list price . + 37-5 ne 18.75 





We sell attachments and furnish repairs for 
all kinds of machines. Needles for any kind 
of machine, 2 for 5 cents, or 28 cents per dozen, 
Will send needles by mail. Stamps taken. 

Call and examine our machines or let us mail 
you a catalogue. 

SALLANDER & FLEISHBIEN, 
; Cycle Shop, 110 Pine street. 

A Singer agent down East, who runs 
short locals as a rule, occasionally 
branches out in large style. I notice 
that a recent ad of his occupies ten 
inches, double-column. The most of 
the space is taken up with two large 
handsome cuts, one being a drop-head 
parlor cabinet. The ad is an impos- 
ing one. At the bottom he says: 

Well, here is what I promised. Any lady 
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who would like to try a Singer may have one 
placed in her home. I will teach you every- 
thing on it. After you have learned I will take 
out machine just as pleasantly as I placed it in. 
Don’t think because you try one you will have 
to buy. I will not give you a house lot to buy 
the Singer, but I will give you your money’s 
worth, and you know it. If you want one you 
know where my office is. Drop a postal if your 
old machine needs repairing. 

That is good talk. 

Ilere is a “* White” ad that is a good 
one. With a large heading of the 
words “Sewing Machines” and an 
equally large address line at foot, it 
occupies three and one-half inches, 
double-column. The matter runs thus : 

It is not economy to try and make that old 
machine go a little longer. You can do better 
work much more eas‘ly and a great deal quicker 
with a modern sewing machine equipped with 
attachments for all kinds of work, 

The White machines head the list for a per- 
fect sewing machine. Prices range from $19 
upwards. 

A written guarantee for five years goes with 
every machine. Don’t buy a sewing machine 
without a warranty from a good company. 

We fully instruct on all attachments and 
keep machine in repair for five years per war- 
ranty. Qur terms are veryeasy. Wealso take 
old machines in exchange. 

—Sewing Machine Advance. 


TWO EXTREMES. 

It is bad to use too much space, but it is 
worse tu use too little.—Chicago Apparel 
Gazette. 

= aoe — 
THE STRONG PAPERS, 

The more I see of advertising the more Iam 
convinced that it is wise to use only the strong 
papers in any given class, unless you have so 
much money to spend that you feel like going 
into absolutely everything that is printed. 

There is no use in buying space at retail 
when you can buy it at wholesale. You can 
buy three hundred thousand circulation from 
one publication cheaper than you can buy the 
same quantity from ten publications, and the 
circulation is likely to be better. 

A publication with three hundred thousand 
circulation has a sufficient income and does a 
sufficiently profitable business to make the cost 
of reading matter, engravings and composition 
comparatively unimportant. It can afford to 
pay better prices for its reading matter and 
pictures than can a less prosperous paper. 

If a publication with fifty thousand circula- 
tion furnishes the same quite and quantity of 
reading matter and pictures as does the publi- 
cation of three hundred thousand circulation, 
it must of necessity get a higher price per copy 
and a higher proportionate price for its adver- 
ising. —Shoe anc — Facts, 


NOTES. 


THe manufacturers of “Shakespeare 
Cigars” have sent out postals in New 
York inviting recipients to “have one” 
at their quarters. 

Tue advertising agency of Mather & 
Crowther of London issue a booklet on 

“Colonial Trade,” which 








has the unique 


distinction of having a burlap cover. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to PRINTERS’ 
Ink that job printers in country towns 
could secure some effective advertising 
0 at appropriately decorating their win- 
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In its issue of June 17th the Dry Goods 
Chronicle (N. Y.) published the first of a se- 
ries of articles on the “* Show Card Makers’ 
Art,” showing how skill in this direction may 
be acquired. 

Tue effort to produce an_ inter- 
changeable plate and base which should 
be light and durable at the same time 
has puzzled quite a number of manu- 
facturers. A large advertiser assures 
Printers’ Ink that so far as he knows 
the Advertisers’ Stereotype Company 
of 62 Elizabeth street, New York City, 
has solved the problem. 

W. M. Boyp, 1718 Cedar street, Mil- 
waukee, writes: am connected with 
the Wilbur Seed Meal Company as cor- 
respondent and also have charge of the 
advertising. I anxiously await each 
issue of your journal, as I think it con- 
tains more general information, hints 
and ideas on advertising than any paper 
or magazine a person interested in this 
line could buy. 

HertTz.er Bros., of Burlington, Iowa, of- 
fered to ee a flag to the organization re- 
ceiving the most votes, each ~~ of fifty 
cents entitling to a vote. The firm filled its 
advertisements with notices of the contest, 
keeping the excitement at top notch, and when 
the contest closed presented the flag i in front of 
its establishment. The winning society re- 
ceived 1,387 votes, the second 150 less, indicat- 
ing that sales were probably greatly increased 
by the contest. 


_At the recent annual Chemists’ Ex- 
hibition in London, England, Ivory Soap 
had an effective advertisement in the 


form of a bath full of water, with cakes 
of the famous soap with English and 
American flags inserted in them floating 
upon it. At the side of the bath was 
a life-size model of a lady in her dress- 
ing gown, in blue and white, and there 
were two lady co pe = at the stall, 
habited in blue and white costumes and 
hats, who were retailing the soap. 

Tue Civic Class, of New Albany, 
Indiana, a club composed of prominent 
women of the city, has adopted a reso- 
lution “calling on the local merchants 
and also the foreign advertisers to abol- 
ish the use of the faces and forms of 
women for advertising.” The move- 
ment is to be pushed by carrying it to 
other towns. In speaking on the sub- 
ject, the members declared their belief 
that it served to degrade the women of 
the country and subject them to ridi- 
cule. This class gained notoriety some 
time ago by beginning a crusade for the 
abolition of slang. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1900 the 
United States Commission will exhibit 
in the Department of Social Economy 
whatever is done by employers to im- 
prove the conditions of their working 
sta This material will be inter- 
preted by means of monographs, pre- 
senting a word picture of existing in- 
dustrial conditions, and will show what 
is being done to improve them. ho- 
tographs are particularly desired, be- 
cause they will be made into lantern 
slides, and by means of a device will 
be shown in sets of four, with a fifth 
slide explaining in French and English 
the other four. Any communication 
may be sent to the teoeee for Social 
Service, Special Agent, No. 1os5 East 
22d Street, New York City, and a form 
will be sent covering the few points on 
which the information is desired. 
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HARMSWORTH’S STORY. 


Alfred C. Harmsworth, who is said 
to have an income of £140,000 an- 
nually from his newspaper properties 
—four dailies and a number of week- 
lies and monthlies—writes interesting- 
ly of himself in a recent issue of T. P. 
O’Connor’s new London publication, 
M. A. P. (which, being interpreted, 
means Mainly About People), describ- 
ing his early experiences and the rather 
rugged path by which he gained his 
present position. Says he: 

“By the instrumentality of my 
father, who had some interest in the 
first starting of the Avening News, | 
became a contributor to that journal, 
of which I am now the principal pro- 
prietor. Long before that, by the as- 
sistance of Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, 
some contributions of mine made their 
way into the Queen. On one occa- 
sion I was commissioned by Mr. Le 
Sage to interview the Surrey cricketers 
for the Daily Telegraph. I wrote a 
great deal for the Ladies’ Pictorial, 
contributed paragraphs to the London 
letters of many provincial journals, 
and did a vast amount of that free 
lance work which was much more 
general then than it is now, when 
young men of ability and industry are 
snapped up by a newspaper at once. 

“ Most of us are the creatures of ac- 
cident, and it happened that during a 
cycling tour in Devonshire I got wet 
through and suffered from a bout of 
congestion of the lungs, which laid me 
low for a great period. When I re- 
covered the doctors told me I must go 
from London—at any rate, for a time. 

“At that particular moment Mr. 
William Iliffe, of Coventry, to whose 
journal, the Sicycling News, I had 
been a contributor some years pre- 
viously, wanted the assistance of some 
one to superintend the paper at the 
Coventry end of the journal. With 
many fears that I was detaching my- 
self from what had become a growing 
circle of work, I left London. 

“T came into contact with vast num- 
bers of hard-headed Midland folks by 
day, and I continued my contributions 
to various London journals at night. I 
was with Mr. Iliffe for eighteen 
months. Before I left he offered me 
a small partnership in his business. I 
was just of age then. I had saved a 


little money and _ had inherited a little 
on my twenty-first birthday. 
“But much more useful -than the 
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small capital I had accumulated was 
the insight I had gained into the liter- 
ary needs of the people of our manu- 
facturing towns. Long before, I had 
begun to contribute to Sir George 
Newnes’ journal, 777-Bits, and Sir 
George then, as to-day, the most gener- 
ous of editors, pointed out that his 
readers had expressed the opinion that 
my contributions were good, and often 
asked me for more. I thoroughly real- 
ized at that time that in periodical and 
daily journalism the people’s needs 
had been but scantily supplied. 

“T felt that, in addition, there was 
little attempt on the part of newspaper 
proprietors to find out what the people 
really wanted, and a vast amount of 
tradition and fetish ruled the making 
of popular journalism. I fixed my 
aim then, as I have always since, at a 
daily journal or journals. How to ‘get 
there’ I had no notion. To come up 
to London from a_ provincial town, 
with a few hundred pounds, to start a 
morning newspaper, was too ludicrous 
a plan to confide to my dearest friend.” 

His first venture was Answers, a 
weekly journal made up of a hodge- 
podge of clippings from American pa- 
pers. By means of prize puzzles and the 
original “ missing word” scheme, the 
paper sprang into popularity and 
brought its projector a huge income. 
Four years ago Answers was sold toa 
company capitalized at £300,000, in 
which Mr. Harmsworth retained a con- 
trolling interest. In the meantime 
four younger brothers had been taken 
into the business. 

With the idea of a daily newspaper 
still in mind, the Evening News and 
Post, a halfpenny paper that had 
steadily lost money for years, was pur- 
chased close upon the sale of Axswer's. 
Of this he made an immediate 
cess, selling the property early this year 
for a startling sum, while retaining a 
controlling interest. 

In May, 1896, the Daily Mail was 
launched. It burst upon London like 
a meteor. It was bright, newsy and 
flippant—that is, for London—and its 
price was but one halfpenny. There 
was evident an attempt to make the 
Mail an American paper, but its ap- 
pearance betokened failure. It was 
amateurish in make-up, and its big 
head-lines conveyed anything but the 
subjects they heralded. The Mail 
made progress slowly, hampered by a 
lack of organization. 

One day Mr. Harmsworth received 


suc- 
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a call from Samuel J. Pryor, formerly 
on the staff of the New York Swz. 
He had spent a good many years in 
the Sus office as a general all-around 
man, and had learned all the little 
ways that make the Sw, and he knew 
that with a free hand in the Daily 
Mail he could apply his invaluable ex- 
perience to great advantage. Pryor 
did not ask for a fixed salary; what he 
wanted was a fair trial, and he got it, 
with the result that in a few weeks the 
Jail became the talk of the town, and 
to-day it has a circulation of 475,000. 

The new home of the J/a// and of 
the other Harmsworth publications is 
on the Thames embankment, and is 
said to be the most complete estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world. 

Mr. Harmsworth seems to be en- 
dowed with Midas-like gifts, his phe- 
nomenal success growing more phe- 
nomenal with each new publication he 
bring, out. Word comes from Lon- 
don that his newest publication, the 
Threepenny (6 cents) Magazine, has 
already reached a sale of 1,000,000 
copies. Incidentally, the new maga- 
zine has precipitated a_ revolution 
among the news agents which threatens 
to overthrow the monopoly held by 
Smith & Son, who control nearly all 
the railroad bookstalls of the United 
Kingdom. The Smiths declined to 
handle the magazine unless granted 
special rates. This the Harmsworths 
refused, and other publishers who have 
suffered from the monopoly joined the 
Ilarmsworth standard of revolt, with 
every prospect of overthrowing the 
house of Smith.—Newspaperdom. 
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STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 
















Architects...... ‘ 4,303 
Banks and Bankers 11,676 
Shoe Stores 22,606 
ee 15,880 
Clothing Stores......... 14,109 
Drug Stores.... 35,807 





Dry Goods Stores......... osaens cee 14,850 














General Stores.. 104,426 
Grocery Stores Cecccsececcescs 109,133 
Hardware Stores. 20,887 
Harness Siores.. 14,795 
Jewelry Stores 14,308 

i ; 5,661 
PRE cc céntebeéesetimasuwess 120,486 
AUCtiONEerS....0000 se 3,301 
Barbers...... 43,352 
Meat Markets 41,933 
Carpenters. . . 55,307 
Cigar Stares...cceoce 453 
ON ere 13,918 


Farmers.. 1,415,650 


—Mallet’s Half-Dime Cyclopedia, 





o 

RuRAL weeklies will in course of time disap- 
pear almost entirely, for the daily newspaper, 
with increased facilities for transportation, will 
penetrate everywhere.—Fame. 
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W.H. EASTMAN. 

In response to a request, W. H. Eastman, of 
East Sumner, Maine, gives the following items 
in regard to his advertising start : 

‘“‘T drifted into professional adwriting by a 
pure accident. About twelve years of my lite 
were spent in different branches of newspaper 
work, and since establishing the seed business, 
of which I am manager, all the advertising of 
the business has received my personal atten- 
tion. In 1890, seeing Printers’ INk’s prize 
offer, I took a notion to place an ad in compe- 
tition. The matter had dropped entirely trom 
my mind, when one day I _ received a check for 
$25 for the best single-column ad in the con- 
test. My success led me to tryin other con- 
tests, in many of which I was successful, and it 
has been said of me that I have received a 
greater number of prizes for business writing 
than were ever before won by any one person. 
Among these prizes I would mention one of $50 
from F. H. Cady, Providence, R. I. (wall pa- 
per), one of $100 for my advertising essay, 
** Danger Signals,’’ one of $100 and another of 
$50 from James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
(seeds), and one of $100 from the American 
Newspaper Directory. In one competition I 
made two entries and captured two of the six 
prizes offered ($50 each), and in another made 
three entries, each of which won a cash prize, 
while one of my winnings was ina competition 
of over 10,000. All this was done in spare mo- 
ments,and I was led by my success to turn 
some of these moments to account as a side 
branch of business, and so have given and still 
give a portion of my time to regular advertis- 
ing work.”’—A dvertising World. 





oe aa 
IN THE SMALL TOWN, 

An advertiser ought to be on the best possi- 
ble terms with the newspapers of his town. 
He can’t afford to be penny wise and pound 
foolish. He ought to know personally every 
newspaper proprietor and employee with whom 
he does business. He ought to be liberal with 
them. He ought to put every one of them 
under obligations to him. Every store is con- 
stantly doing things that are of interest in a 
news way, and every item of that kind that has 
any reference, direct or indirect, to the store, 
ought to find its way into print. If there is the 
right sort of feeling between the store and the 
newspaper, and the merchant has enterprise 
enough to attend to it, it will. I know of a 
store that has one or more news items concern- 
ing it published almost every day. One day 
it’s about an excursion of employees ; another, 
a big painting or map on exhibition in its 
window ; another, about something its adver- 
tising manager has done ; another, some pres- 
ent it has made the soldiers in camp ; another, 
personals about heads of departments who 
have gone East or to Europe—and so on, week 
in and week out. They are liberal advertisers 
in the regular way, to be sure, spending money 
and lots of it with the newspapers—but they 
are far-sighted enough to keep in close touch 
with the papers, and in return they get a kind 
of treatment and a grade of publicity that no 
close-fisted acumen would purchase.—A dver- 
tising World, Columbus, Ohio, 

a +o vane 
IT IS SO. 

Prosperity in this country is brought about 
by the sale of things which people can get 
py An without. When the public is only buy- 
ing the things that are absolutely necessary is 
when we have hard times and diminished pro- 
duction. The great object of recent up-to-date 
advertising is to persuade the consumer to buy 
what he should have, but what at the same 
time in a case of absolute necessity he can do 
without.—A gricultural Advertising. 
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"THE public needs a Paul Revere to warn them 
of the danger which follows the purchase 


of clothing made in a 


ing round you. 


expert cutters 





tion a local tailor would give it. 


“sweat shop.” When 


wearing such garments, disease is hang- 


Our clothing is made 


in clean, well ventilated, sanitary work- 
rooms, where only skilled tailors and 


are employed. 


Every 


garment receives the same careful atten- 


The 


linings, the seams, the buttonholes—in 
every detail they give evidence of cares) 
ful work by expert tailors. 


They rep-) 


resent the acme of tailors’ skill and sold at prices 


within the reach of every purse. 


them. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF “ COLONIAL ADS”? FURNISHED BY A WHOLESALE CLOTHING CONCERN 


BEING SPECIFIC. 

Advertise that you are a grocer and you tell 
the public nothing ; advertise as a good grocer 
and you simply acquaint the people with your 
egotism ; or acheap grocer and you will be 
avoided. Do not expect business by saying 
how long you have been established. De- 
nounce competitors in your advertising matter 
and you are only beating other men’s carpets. 
Do not advertise at all and you have signed the 
death warrant of your business, The merchant 
advertising an article, stating its merits and the 
price for which it can be had, will be more apt 
to dispose of it than if he merely advertised 
that the article could be found at his store. 
—Newspaper Talk. 





TO ITS CUSTOMERS. 


GERMANS. 

There are 2,784,894 German-born inhabitants 
in the United States according to the census of 
1890. Of these 1,015,147 reside in the twenty 
largest cities,and it is safe to estimate that 
about 280,000 more live in other large cities, 
leaving about 1,500,000 who live in smaller 
towns and in country districts. On the basis 
of five persons to every family, we find 300,000 
German families in the country and smaller 
towns. The Germans as a class are well-to-do 
people with plenty of ready money. They are 
an excellent class to advertise for, as they read 
their papers and have just enough of clannish 
feeling to follow their advice.—A gricudtural 
Advertising. 














THE DRUG TRADE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

A recent issue of the Chautauguan 
contains an article under this title. 
Readers of PRINTERS’ INK will prob- 
ably be interested in the extracts here 
reproduced : 

The drug trade of the United States 
is easily one of the most interesting as 
well as most important features of the 
country’s commercial life. The gross 
capital invested in importing, distrib- 
uting, and manufacturing crude drugs 
and pharmaceutical and chemical 
preparations is beyond accurate com- 
putation, while the value of the annual 
transactions will foot up to a grand 
total which might eclipse even the 
astounding figures involved in the 
combined financial exhibits of the 
leading “ trusts.” 

With the march of civilization the 
use of drugs has increased to a marked 
degree. Some one has said that it 
was only necessary to know the ex- 
tent to which any nation employed 
chemicals in order to gauge its social 
and commercial standing. If this be 
true, then the United States needs no 
further proof of its supremacy over 
the other nations of the earth. The 
subject involves not alone the prod- 
ucts sold over the counter of the 
pharmacist, such as crude drugs, 
pharmaceutical preparations, proprie- 
tary remedies and toilet articles, but 
also the numerous drugs and chemi- 
cals, of far greater importance, which 
are the factors in almost every manu- 
facturing industry. The laboratory of 
nature and the laboratory of man are 
called upon to supply the factories 
with materials, lacking which there is 
scarcely a manufactured article which 
could be made. 

In a general way the drug trade is 
divided under the heads of crude 
products and manufactured articles. 
The supply of crude drugs consumed 
by the United States is made up large- 
ly of importations. The domestic 
crude drug plays only a small part in 
the total. South America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa each yields its share, 
and drugs in the form of roots, bal- 
sams, beans, barks, gums and leaves 
gathered from every soil on which the 
sun shines, find their way at the end 
of long journeys and innumerable 
handlings to the ultimate consumer. 
Brazil grows ipecac, one of the most 
important roots in the trade. Cinchona 
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33 
bark, from which quinine is produced, 
is supplied by the island of Java. 
Japan controls the camphor forests of 
the world. The opium, from which is 
derived morphine and a long list of 
valuable remedies, is raised within the 
confines of Turkey. Peru contributes 
its renowned barks, Honduras its sar- 
saparilla, and so on, ad infinitum. 

While a small share of the crude 
drugs finds its way into retail stores, 
the great bulk is taken by the manu- 
facturers of tinctures and fluid ex- 
tracts. These are in operation in all 
the principal centers of the United 
States. Improved processes enable 
these concerns to turn out products of 
uniform quality and absolute chemical 
correctness, a result which the drug- 
gist could not hope to obtain in mak- 
ing up small lots at different times. 
Therefore he buys these goods from 
the manufacturer who is able to sell 
just as cheaply as the retailer could 
buy the raw product and turn out the 
tinctures or fluids desired. 

The list of drugs and chemicals in 
the wholesale market is a long one. 
The following table will convey the 
number considered of sufficient im- 
portance to be quoted in the commer- 
cial journals. It does not include the 
innumerable drugs which have only a 
limited annual sale of perhaps ten 
pounds or under: 


General Classification. Kinds. 


Miscellaneous drugs and chemicals.... 78 
SUOUTP CROMIEER, oc ccccoseresvessescs 18 
Roots SURO Sbnss) 164600 S46506 asbteess 28 








RONG 606060ccn0ostcccceses® eeeeeeeee 
Berhs and leaves..cccccccscesccss 17 
Balsams, beans, barks and flowers... coe 38 
Wea cin Ssh ase knannndscebbeeenens> 5 
Fertilizing chemical eee coe 34 
Dyestuff materials. ....0..scccessccese 30 
| See PT eOn cocccvceee39Q 


As showing the value of the drug 
imports of the United States and the 
proportion of crude or manufactured 
products, the following table will be of 
interest. It is to be remembered that 
crude drugs are admitted under the 
tariff laws free of duty: 


Year. Total Imports. Free of Duty. 
1889 $39,745,672 $26,625,435 
1890 41,601 ,g88 26,814,390 
1891 47,317,031 31,639,710 
1892 45,961 639 31,528,331 
1893 52,837,699 36,566,034 
1894 37,857,170 27,433,907 
1895 43,507 ,609 30,280,543 
1896 43,310,866 34,530,408 
1897 44,948,752 31,307 ,867 
1898 41,571,291 25,773,522 


In the department of exports there 
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has been a steady increase during the 
last few years. Especially is this true 
of American patent medicines and 
proprietary articles. In 1889 the ex- 
ports of drugs and chemicals to for- 
eign countries amounted in value to 
$5,542,753, while in 1898 the figures 
had risen to $9,441,763. The value of 
patent medicines exported in 1889 
was $1,769,202; in 1898, $2,460,669. 

London is the primary crude drug 
market of the world. It is the most 
important money center and its ex- 
change is known in all far-distant 
countries where drugs are grown. The 
first shipment from the territory of 
supply is made to the capital of the 
British Empire. Next to London in 
importance come Hamburg, Marseilles 
and Trieste in the order named. The 
drugs brought into the United States 
are shipped usually from one of these 
three cities, although, of course, a cer- 
tain percentage is now imported direct, 
especially from South America. 

In the United States, New York is 
the pivot around which the entire trade 
revolves. This city receives the bulk 
of the importations, while the domes- 
tic drugs are marketed there as well 
and then redistributed. The firms en- 
gaged in the importing and wholesale 
business in New York will be found in 
a certain section of the city in the 
lower part of the island of Manhattan, 
bounded by Fulton street, Pearl street, 
Wall street and Broadway. The very 
atmosphere of the drug section reeks 
with chemical odors, a natural adver- 
tisement as it were. Many of the lead- 
ing houses have been established for 
more than half a century, and within a 
few months one of the best known 
firms celebrated its one hundredth an- 
niversary. Time was when the hand- 
ling of drugs at first hands meant large 
profits and most of those engaged in 
it made fortunes. Competition has 
brought margins down. 

In the early days speculation ran 
wild in the drug section and a “corner” 
in some standard drug was of almost 
weekly occurrence. Fast ocean freights 
were then unknown and transportation 
took from two to three months in sail- 
ing vessels, making it possible to buy 
up the supplies in New York and run 
the prices to an exorbitant figure. 

Philadelphia probably ranks next to 
New York. Crude drugs are imported 
on quite a large scale at that port and 
the manufacturing interests there are 
of importance. Boston and Baltimore, 





as Atlantic coast cities, come in fora 
goodly share of the business. From 
all these cities distribution is made 
throughout the entire country through 
large wholesale houses in leading cities, 
as Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, New 
Orleans and San Francisco. In some 
of these cities there are firms which 
import direct from Europe. 

In connection with crude drugs 
raised in this country there is one 
which deserves special mention. It is 
ginseng. Most of the home-grown 
drugs, as the roots of burdocks, dan- 
delion, mandrake, flaxseed and mustard 
seed, are familiar in every household, 
but the crop of ginseng, which is 
gathered in the South and West, is al- 
most entirely exported to China, where 
it is looked upon as the panacea for all 
the ills to which the human flesh is 
heir. Last year the value of ginseng 
exported was about $700,000. 

The price situation of drugs and 
chemicals is always an interesting one. 
There have been times when certain 
rare drugs were worth their weight in 
gold. Cocaine, when it was first brought 
out, sold for as high, it is reported, as 
$400 an ounce. To-day the ruling price 
is $3.30. Cubeb berries, which come 
from the East Indies and are used 
largely for cigarettes, have witnessed 
wide fluctuations in price. Under the 
influence of speculation they have sold 
at $3.50 a pound, although the ruling 
figure to-day is eight cents. The 
chewing-gum craze built up an enor- 
mous consumption in gum chicle, a 
product of Mexico. The United States 
now imports about 1,000,000 pounds 
annually, with the result that prices 
have receded from $1.10 to twenty-six 
cents a pound. There is indeed a wide 
range of prices, from ginseng, which 
sells for $4.50 a pound, to some of the 
common drugs, which have hard work 
to find a market at two cents a pound. 

Among the other standard drugs 
may be mentioned carbolic acid, aloes, 
sugar of milk, quicksilver, rhubarb, 
borax, cod liver oil, gum arabic, ipecac, 
camphor, glycerine, soap bark and 
juniper berries. The essential oils and 
synthetic products are of great interest 
to the manufacturers of soaps, per- 
fumes, confectionery and dyestuffs. In 
borax, sugar of milk and glycerine the 
United States enjoys particular dis- 
tinction. Not so many years ago, sugar 
of milk, upon which the manufacturers 
of pills and tablets rely for giving bulk 
to their products, was imported entirely 
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from Switzerland. To-day this coun- 
try has big factories in Illinois and 
New York and supplies not only the 
entire domestic demand but is shipping 
the drag to Europe and even selling 
right in Switzerland. Glycerine is made 
from the refuse of soap and candle 
factories. Such has been the improve- 
ment in the American processes that 
an article of the highest quality is 
turned out of most any kind of stock. 
The syndicate which controls the borax 
deposits of the Pacific coast is now in 
a position to monopolize the markets 
of the world. And so the story runs; 
wherever the Yankee is given an op- 
portunity, his push, enterprise and me- 
chanical ingenuity soon make him the 
master over European competition. 
An example of this is seen in the manu- 
facture of pills, of which there are 50,- 
000,000 taken every week in the United 
States and about 40,000,000 a week in 
Great Britain. Improved ' processes 
have made it possible for big factories 
to be operated, where thousands of 
private prescriptions are kept and 
orders filled for doctors and druggists 
all over the country. The whole busi- 
ness has gradually gotten into the 
hands of these few big concerns, who 
think nothing of executing an order 
for 5,000,000 pills at a time and who 
make single shipments to Europe of 
two or three tons, Or 40,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 pills. 

The extent of the manufacturing of 
chemicals in the United States is 
largely centered in the following cities : 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago and St. Louis. Detroit 
and Cincinnati have large plants, which 
devote their operations more partic- 
ularly to pharmaceutical drugs, while 
the other cities are noted for producing 
general chemicals. The tendency to- 
ward consolidation has seized upon the 
drug manufacturing business, and only 
lately several of the big companies 
have incorporated with a capital of 

$25,000,000. 

During the last quarter of a century 
the scientific and commercial world 
has followed with untiring interest the 
discovery and developments of coal- 
tar synthetics. Coal-tar is the residue 
from the manufacture of illuminating 
gas, which does not distil over at cer- 
tain high temperatures. Before chem- 
ists discovered the wonderful remedies 
which coal-tar contained, it was a 
waste substance which had assumed 


the form of a nuisance in most of the 
cities of England. Now as a by-pro- 
duct it is shipped to Germany, where 
the big chemical works, employing tens 
of thousands of hands, are engaged in 
making synthetics of untold value to 
medicine and commerce. A synthetic 
preparation is one which is put to- 
gether by the chemist in his laboratory 
to take the place of something which 
was first found in nature’s laboratory. 
For example, alizarin is the active 
principle of madder. Madder is a plant 
grown in Europe in large quantity to 
supply the dye manufacturers with 
alizarin. The chemist discovered arti- 
ficial alizarin in coal-tar, and as a re- 
sult the natural alizarin was driven out 
of the market and the great tracts of 
land which were once given over to its 
cultivation were made to serve other 
purposes. In most cases the manu- 
facture of synthetics is controlled by 
patent laws and the Germans own 
most of the rights. 

Americans area race of self-dosers. 
As a result the United States is the 
paradise for the patent - medicine 
maker. The sale of proprietary reme- 
dies is said to be increasing steadily. 
The importance of this branch of the 
drug business can best be shown by 
stating that about one-third of the total 
sales of the retail druggists is made 
up of patent medicines. The money 
spent by the manufacturers of such in 
advertising alone is something enor- 
mous. Many of the leading firms con- 
tract for between $250,000 and $500,- 
000 a year. 

The retail drug business has not 
witnessed many changes of impor- 
tance. It has become quite the thing 
now for small storekeepers to put up 
medicines under their own names, 
which are offered by them as “just as 
good” as the well-known brands on 
the market. In fact, there are big 
chemical works which make such 
goods to order for hosts of druggists 
and have made a good thing out of it. 

—__+or— 
A FREQUENT OCCURRENCE, 

People’s memories are short with respect to 
things they are not interested in at the moment. 
One may see an advertisement and possibly 
read it carelessly a good many times without 
having it impressed on his mind strongly enough 
to be productive of any results. When he hap- 
pens to want the goods advertised he forgets 
the name and address of the advertiser. He 
forgets the exact description of the goods. He 
looks over his paper in the hope to refresh his 
memory by the sight of the more or less famil- 


iar advertisement, but it has disappeared,—- 
Business Magazine, 
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THE LIBRARY FILING 
ABINET. 

HOW IT IS ADVERTISED 
AN ADVERTISING 


WITHOUT 
APPROPRIATION, 


Having noticed the advertising 
being placed by Gillette, Blessing & 
Co., of the “ Library Filing Cabinet,” 
which has recently appeared in an in- 
creased number of religious weeklies 
and college papers, as well as stand- 
ard magazines of general circulation, 
the PRINTERS’ INK representative 


‘The Library Filing Cabinet. 


Indexed learning turns no student pale, 
But holds the eel of science by the tail. 
—Pope. 














DESK-TOP CABINET NO. 210. 
*“*A mental savings bank.”’ 
A system which classifies your subject 
matter, clippings and library in an open 
dust-proof File, putting all your literary 


possessions at = finger ends, and mak- 
ing your own Encyclopedia. 

Bishop J. H. Vincent: ** To read to a 
definite purpose and classify what you 
read by this system is of untold value.” 

Send for circulars. 

GILLETTE, BLESSING & CO., 
Room 605 and 606, 40 Randolph Street 
near Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








called at the offices of the company, 
40 Randolph street, Chicago, for an 
interview. F. A. Gillette and C. W. 
Blessing being both absent on busi- 
ness for the company in the East, Miss 
N. R. Bailey, who has charge of the 
Chicago office, was found to be very 
willing to give the experience the con- 
cern has had in the advertising field. 
In the first place Gillette, Blessing 
& Co. make no cash outlay for adver- 
tising, all business with publishers 
being done on the exchange basis, 
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Their cabinets are sold at $15 and $25 
and as they believe every publisher 
should have one in his office, they will 
not pay cash for an ad. Instead, they 
meet him half-way, and if he desires a 
cabinet, will take from him half cash 
and half advertising in payment. When 
a proposition is received from a pub- 
lisher, the following answer is sent 
him: 

We will be glad to place your publication 
on the same basis as we have Harfer’s, Pub- 
lic Opinion, Scribner’s, etc., namely: on re- 
ceipt of one-half the list price in cash, we will 
forward you any cabinet you may select from 
the catalogue, the other one-half to be paid for 
in advertising. As soon as we hear from you 
accepting this offer we will mail matter for 
“‘ad.”? Hoping to hear from you promptly, 
we are, yours truly, 

GILLETTE, Biessinc & Co., 
. A. Gillette. 


“What papers are you advertising 
in now?” Miss Bailey was asked. 

“We use Scribner's, Harper's, Pub- 
lic Opinion, the Review of Reviews, 
Men, religious and college papers. All 
ads are placed direct and all on the 
exchange basis.” 

“From what papers do you get the 
best returns ?” 

“The religious weeklies seem to 
have paid us better than any other pa- 
pers we have used. The cabinets are 
used a great deal by clergymen, and so 
it pays to appeal to them. There is 
also an increasing demand for our 
product among physicians, and it is 
the intention of Mr. Gillette and Mr. 
Blessing to take up the medical jour- 
nals as soon as they return from the 
East, the first of May.” 

“Do your ads go into the dailies to 
any extent ?” 

“Tt is not the policy of the mana- 
gers to use the dailies. They believe 
the daily papers are of value to most 
advertisers, but for the class of people 
which they wish to reach, they think 
it is better economy to stay out and 
depend upon class publications.” 

“ What proportion of the company’s 
sales is accomplished by the use of the 
advertising mediums you have men- 
tioned ?” 

“The greater portion of the busi- 
ness is brought to us by our advertis- 
ing. Over 1,000 cabinets were sold 
last year. Of course, several men are 
out on the road the year around. Mr. 
Gillette is now at Cambridge, Md., and 
Mr. Blessing is in Philadelphia. Both 
are making the rounds of the spring 
conferences in the East, taking orders 
from the ministers. They will also 
visit the Eastern colleges and appoint 














students as sub-agents. There is a 
good demand for the cabinets by col- 
lege and literary men.” 

“Summing it all up, what is your 
opinion of the advertising Gillette, 
Blessing & Co. have done.” 

“ That it has been very successful.” 

The Library Filing Cabinet was un- 
til recently handled by the Central 
School Supply Company, Chicago. 
Gillette, Blessing & Co. bought their 
interest in the cabinet and are largely 
increasing the advertising. 

FRANK M. TENNEY. 


- > 
ADVERTISING A VENTILAT- 
ED SHOE. 

By John C. Graham. 

There’s a new shoe on the mar- 
ket and it is being sold by one 
dealer in each town, and adver- 
tised quietly by means of folders 
and booklets sent by mail and dis- 
tributed by hand. It is built on 
a new principle, is known as 

3eam’s Luxurious Shoe,” and is 
practically ventilated by means of 
a novel contrivance. 

To quote from the circular: 
“Every pair has really breathing 
lungs, which, inhaling the fresh, 
invigorating air, give the feet 
new life and strength, preventing 
them from getting cold, hot or 
odorous, and rendering the sys- 
tem less liable to colds and ill- 
health. No other part of the 
human anatomy is so shamefully 
abused as the feet after we once 
pass the romping, rollicking age 
of barefootedness. What the feet 
want is plenty of fresh air. They 
want to “breathe.”” Modern shoes 
represent all that is faulty in hy- 
gienic and sanitary construction. 
They are an ill-ventilated, noxious 
prison, cold in winter, hot in sum- 
mer; foul and damp in all seasons, 
holding the punished feet in a 
straight jacket.” 

A Printers’ INK reporter called 
at 36 East Twenty-third street to 
see Mr. Beam, the inventor. He 
said that the shoe ‘had been only 
on the market a short time and 
had not as yet been advertised 
otherwise than by booklets, cir- 
culars, and other literature which 
was mostly mailed to special lists 
f addresses. 

“General newspaper advertising 
would scarcely suit us,” he said, 
in answer to my question. “We 
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have no cheap shoes—they run 
from four to seven dollars a pair, 
and more than one-half of regular 
newspaper readers never pay that 
price for their shoes. A few of 
the better class papers might pay 
us, like the Herald, Post, Mail and 
Express and Tribune. But at 
present I am confining my efforts 
to establishing a local trade among 
the select classes of New York. 
You may notice that all the litera- 
ture I put out is of a costly char- 
acter—specially intended for the 
well-to-do classes. 

“You will also observe that my 
establishment here is very spa- 
cious. Our parlors are really an 
advertisement in themselves. We 
say in our booklets and folders 
that this is a place to rest, read, 
write or purchase. All are in- 
vited here to have the principle 
of our shoes explained to them. 
Our shoes are polished free. All 
others are shined for two cents a 
pair. We will cheerfully refund 
money to any buyer who is dis- 
satisfied, but we have yet to hear 
of the first case.’ 

“Are you doing business in New 
York alone then?” 

“Oh, no; we are in all the lead- 
ing cities, but only one store in 

each town. Every town will be 
similarly adv ertised—just as we 
are doing here in New York.” 

“Will you not use the maga- 
zines, Mr. Beam?” 

“Oh, yes, for mail orders. We 
recognize that they will be our 
best medium in the future. But 
at present we have not decided on 
just what lines we will pursue. We 
want to feel our way at first.” 


AN INSTANT DEATH. 
BUMBLE SHOOTS A BED BUG. 
A monster Bed Bug, fat and brown, 
Was warbling “ Just as the sun wentdown.” 
It aroused Mr. Bumble from his rest, 
Who proceeded to do what he thought best. 
He tiptoed around in his robe of white 
Till he found the INSECT DYNAMITE, 
Then crouching down behind the bed 
He took sure aim at the Bed Bug’s head. 
Biff! went the juice, the scene was o’er, 
And the bug lay dead on the chamber floor, 
Then Bumble danced in his sleeping gown, 
Singing “‘ Just as the bug went down.” 


25c.-50c. per bottle. 


C.H. & J. Price, 226 Essex st., Salem. 








A SALEM (MASS.) CURIOSITY. 
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From [lary to John. 


Dear John:--I have some news to tell 
vou. _George Peckham has opened up the 
loveliest grocery store on the corner south 
of the town pump, where I used to meet 


you after school. 
him and you 
Mr. 


Mr. Doc. Grahamis with 
know what that means. 
Graham is the whole thing when it 


I think 


comes to ordering nice coffees and teas. 


The new store is called 
am going to trade there all the time. 


‘«The Market’’ and I 
They 


didn’t buy ahorrid old job lot, but every 
thing they’ve got is perfectly fresh except 
the prunes and you know they have to be 


dried. 


Graham and Mr. 


send me a V or two. 


Fr. 
for luncheon. 


Seneca, Kansas, 


June 9, 


Since it is so windy and disagree- 
able I don’t go out to the store, 
send Josephine and little Cyrano, 
Peckham never 
specked stuff on them. 


but 
and Mr. 
work off fly 
Write soon and 


Your wife, 
MARY. 


S.--We have Uneeda biscuit every day 


M. 
1899. 


Mary Likes “The Markel.” 


A SENECA (KAN.) GROCER’S IDEA, 


ONE MAN’S IDEAS. 

If I were making a catalogue, I would se- 
lect a cover of the newest and prettiest thing in 
cover papers. I would have the most artistic 
engravings made and printed in colors in har- 
mony with the cover. Now you will exclaim 
that this would involve a tremendous cost. It 
would do nothing of the kind. It would prob- 
ably add a little additional for the expense of 
the plates, but it would add practically no cost 
whatever to ordinary printing. It is easy 
enough to find artists and engravers who will 
produce these plates fora smallcost. In the 
event that you do not feel that the catalogue 
warrants this additional expense, then you 
should at least have the printer set up the type 
in an artistic and out-of-the-ordinary fashion. 
No, you are not going to find in every printing 
office a printer who can do this, but no matter 
what the worry, or how long it would take, you 
should by all means secure an artistic typo- 
graphical display. Do not be satisfied with 
any old thing. If your printer can not devise 











something artistic, then send to some reputable 
artist ; and in the event you can not agree on 
the cost of an elaborate cover cut, have him de- 
sign for you a plain letter display. If he 
knows his business, he will make you some- 
thing worthy of the attention of the public, and 
which your printer can very nearly duplicate in 
type foryou. I would advise, however, that 
you pay the little extra always and secure an 
attractive cover, as it is the main thing that at- 
tracts first attention to your advertising matter, 
—Class Advertising. 
2 
HOW HE LOOKS AT IT. 

The following, in the order named, 
are the best means of acquiring pub 
licity: -Dailies, high-class weeklies, maga- 


zines, posters, street cars, ree sam- 
ples, circulars, theater programmes 
and trade papers. These completely 


cover the requirements of every adver- 
tiser, and are the only methods to be 
used with profit—The Advisor. 

















A FAULT. | 

Many advertisers go to an extreme in having 

ich very large engravings, thus occupying an 

nnecessarily large space with the illustrations. 

Not enough room is left for comments, de- 

riptive matter, prices, etc.—Stoves and 
Hardware Reporter. 





te 
IT IS SALESMANSHIP. | 
Advertising is the study of human nature in 
the mass—it is the science of salesmanship- 
nly the salesmanship is done by means of | 
paper, type and ink, instead of by spoken 
words. No one can be taught salesmanship, 
nless he has certain necessary qualities—a 
keen insight into human nature, the ability to 
point out the strong features of his goods, 
untiring patience, unfailing courtesy, and a| 
good presence. No merchant can become a | 
uccessful advertiser unless, in addition to 
these qualities, he is able to write good, forcible, 
clear English, unless he knows the principles 
underlying the use of type, paper and me’ -_ 
unless he has sufficient capital to ad 
persistently and continuously. — Michigan 
lradesman, 


tienen tein 
A QUAKER CITY TALE. 

A certain young man in this city makesa 
princely income by being a professional good 
fellow. The popular young fellow belongs to 
sixty social, secret and society organizations, 
and not one of these bodies suspects that he 
ittends all the —- as a matter of business. 
But he does. A prominent caterer, who makes 
1 specialty of furnishing banquets and dinners 
of all kinds to dining and other clubs, employs 
the young man to look out for his interests 
whenever a ball or other entertainment is sug- 
gested where the services of a caterer will be 
desirable. Of course, the organization is 
generally glad to follow the advice of a popular | 
member, and the caterer usually gets the order. | 
Whenever a new club is organized the young 
man who can come with the highest recom- 
mendations is generally the first on the roll, 
All these expenses are paid by the caterer, who 
is satisfied that his investment is a first-class | 
Philadephia (Pa.) Record. 


GEORGIA. 


WOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
. Southern agricultural "ge rece” Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and | 
southwest. Adve rtising rates very low. 


TENNESSEE. 


DV ERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line ) 
per thousand circulation inle eokoks = icu 
ural paper of the South. FARM AND RADE, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


one, 
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VIRGINIA. 


‘|; HE VIRGINIAN-PILOT, Norfolk, Va.,.carries 
the largest advertising patronage of any 





Virginia or North Carolina paoee. It is recog 
nized at home as the leading yane Circulation 
greater than a —_ r Norfol pers com- 
bined. KALP KEE, New Yor epresenta- 


tive, Times Building 


CANADA. 
( . AN! ADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
} ae E. pEsBaR. ATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
ontrea 
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Displayed Advertisements. 





50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
—— day in the year. 

is ‘the only ne wapaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, t at operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of Linotypes 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

‘The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates ress, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York 


SHELL RINGS. 








COLD 





Made especially for premium purposes 
Send for “Hot Catalogue, containing Cold 
Facts and Pretty Pictures. 


CLARK & COOMBS, 
86 West Exchange St., Providence, R. L. 





COLD Py RINGS. 
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=-Modes an 


which entirel 

in nearly half a million homes, 
Write for illustrated booklets: 

“ Moves ANv Fasrics for 1899.” 


A be by bn be be be bo ba bo he ha ha hh he ha ha ha i hi hi hi hi hi hi ha ha hi hi hh hi hi ha hh he hi hi hr 


An additional 
Recently added to the circulation of 


Advertisers should appreciate the importance to them of a publication 
controls the field from which it has a reading clientage 


“Of Vital Interest 
Advertising rates $1.25 per agate line. 


50,000 copies 


d Fabrics 


to Advertisers”? and 





J. L. OBERLY—A. P. GARDINER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Modes and Fabrics Publishing Co., 
550 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Ap be bn bn bn be bn bn be he he he he he he he be bh he he he he he he he hh he he he he he he hi hi he i hn 
Se eb be be be be ho bo hh bo ho ha ba hb ha hi ha hi hihi hi i hi hh hi hi hh hi hind 
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\engee 
88 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WESTERN WoRLD has now taken a place among the 
100,000 circulation papers and brings fine 
returns. Try it. Address, 


The Western World, 88 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Or any Reliable Agent. 


& $= > > > = > = > — — — § — = ~~ = = — 24) 


Published weekly, is the organ of 
CHA | I IES the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charits ably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to the rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHarITIES. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 5c. per line, 14 lines (7o cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $10; half page, 100 agate lines, $5; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$2.50. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 














WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 





make the fashion in typographical display. I have 
charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
InK. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 





wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 
matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
-postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 


WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Crushed 


LIKE A 


Caterpillar 








Is the familiar threat of trusts given 
to the small business man when he 


refuses to entertain their proposition. 


i suppose that will be my ultimatum when the ink 
trust gets in working order, unless the printers of the 
country rise up in revolt. 

A combination with $18,500,000 capital is rather a 
powerful enemy to fight, and notwithstanding all reports 
to the contrary, salesmen will be cut off, branch houses 
shut up, factories closed down and the supply so limited 
that prices can be manipulated to suit the fancy of the 
board of directors. 

Wriggle as you will, there is no chance to escape, as 
the hands of the Octopus are around your throat, and 
you are at their mercy. 

Now is the time to uphold me, and while I am in the 
business they will not dare raise prices. 

Allow them to freeze me out and you will have the 
same old story of the tin plate trust, the iron trust and 
several others too numerous to mention. 


Tf you are in favor of fair competition send me your 
3 4 J 


orders and you need never fear offending them. 


Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Don’t Discard the Musician 


He eats, drinks, sleeps, washes, drives, 
walks. He reads, writes, wears good 
clothes and uses the bike. He keeps 
house, he travels, he has sport. 


NOW THEN! 


He particularly reads every week 








20th Year. 


If you have anything to sell and you want to 
reach the 250,000 musical people of America, 
advertise in THE MusicaAL Courier. 





_ 


Every Wednesday, $5.00 a Year. 
10 cents, all news-stands. 


19 Union Square. 


=== RATES HICH == 
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Detroit! 


Detroit is the Metropolis of Michigan. 
Population somewhere between 300,000 
and 350,000—will know definitely next 
year when the new census is taken. 

Detroit is an old city, reaching back in 
history to the early explorers of the country, 
who established a trading post here. 

Detroit is a beautiful city, every one 
concedes this. 

Detroit is a wealthy city, thanks to 
Michigan’s great pine forests, her world- 
famed iron and copper mines and a mag- 
nificent agricultural country. 

Detroit is a great manufacturing city of 
diversified interests, leading in many im- 
portant lines, like pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, stoves, freight cars, salt products, etc 

Detroit stands eminent from an intel- 
lectual, educational and art standpoint. 

Detroit is a Republican city. 

Tue DETROIT JOURNAL is the peer of any 
Detroit newspaper, stands second only in 
point of circulation 


The Detroit Journal is the only 
Metropolitan Republican News- 
paper in Detroit and Michigan. 


AT YOUR SERVICE: 


PERRY LUKENS, JR. 
TRIBUNE BLOG., NEW YORK. 


C. GEO. KROGNESS, 


MARQUETTE BLOC., CHICAGO. 
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Blowing our own Horn. 














We know we do good 
work. We're proud of it. 
We believed there was room 


for a lithographic concern 





run on modern business prin- 
ciples. The success we have 
attained proves we _ were 
right. 


What can we do for you 7 





The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


Lithographers and Printers 
to up-to-date advertisers, 


68 New Chambers St., New York. 





“Two heads that are better than one,” 





















to reach the people of 
“iN Brooklyn 

WN ‘ 

AN there is but one channel WW 
“\\ and that is 4 


r\ to place your announcement W 


i in the columns yy 
A of Brooklyn's Home Paper W 
MN Wy 
ps The Brooklyn y 
MN , v7 
\ Daily Eagle W 
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If you want to sell goods use 
the medium that reaches the 
people. 


The Boston Traveler 


had an average circulation in 
1898 of 


76,868 


among the most desirable part 
of the trading public, making it 
unequaled as an advertising 
medium. It has the 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION 


of any paper in New England, 
and it keeps right on climbing. 
The rates are moderate but the 
T space value is increasing. Secure 
space now in 


--BOSTON’S BRIGHTEST PAPER-- 








S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Wrong 


Advertising fails to be profitable and 
losses come from going into 





the Wrong papers, 
in the Wrong territory, 
in the Wrong way, 


and in paying too much money for 
the space. 

Our province is to select only 
those mediums likely to bring the 
greatest possible returns,to the ad- 
vertiser and to keep him out of 
those mediums that would not pay 
him. 

If you wish to do the right kind 
of advertising write to 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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the advertising cards inthe Street 


Cars? 
Of course you do 
All people who ride in the 


cars seésthem. 
Tey xead and heed them 


too. 


grsgo you *] 
Byre me 


. Do, yow suppose Shas the shrewdest 
~ advgrtjsers efi ‘America wouid throw away 


thousghds-bf-gah ars year after year just for 
the sake’ of” seeing their cards in the cars ? 


Not much ! 
know by experience that Street Car 


They 
Advertising is a business producer 
We control not only the largest but by far 


the most desirable advertising s»ace of the Street 


Car lines of the U.S. and Canada 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


(253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


13 BRANCH OFFICES. 











